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REVIEW OF BOOks. 





Portraits of Illustrious Personages of 


Great Britain, with Biographical 
and Historical Memvirs “of their 
Lives and Actions. By Edmund 
Lodge, Esq. Lancaster Herald, 
F.S. A. sake of the Biographi- 
eal Tracts attached to the ** Holbein 
Heads,” &c. Demy and Super- 
royal Folio, Parts I to XIV. 
London, 1814-1818. 
Tara isa work which, by the splendour 
and taste of its mechanical execution, 
forms a specimen and example of the 
state of the arts in this its era of pubhi- 
cation, The merits of the several paint- 
ers of the respective portraits, and of 
the author of the biographical meinoirs 
by which they are accompamed, are 
subjects for after-consideration; but 
the eye is unavoidably first attrected 
by the beauty of the engravings, ty po- 
graphy, paper, and gene: al appear- 
ance of the work. Its publication ts 
conducted on a corresponding scale of 
large and yet reasonable expense. 


“The work,” says the Prospectus, 
** will consist rs twenty parts, foruitng 


two volumes in- folio, printed in the 
finest manner. ” Bach part will contain 
six portraits, with biographical me- 
moirs attached, published quarterly. 
It is printed in two sizes, both in folio, 
onademy paper, and on drawing-pa- 
per of super-royal size, the latter con- 
taining proos impressions of all the 
plates, struck offon tudia paper. The 
price is two guineas and a half each 
part, for the small edition; and the 
large paper copies, which contain proof 
impressions of the plates, upon fudian 
paper, are five guineas each part.”’ 

“ The proprietors,” it is added, ** mean 
to offer to their country a wo k as per- 
fect as human fallibility inay permit 5 

beautiful and correct in its two essen- 
tial characters, aud mavnuificeat in its 
subordinate features, Should they fail 
in their earnest aim to earn that re te 
tation which they now humbly chal- 
lenge, they will “a stagularly unfortu- 
nate; for no pains shall he spared, no 
exper ise shall be denied, ii the auxious 
endeavour to reader the publicutios au 
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acceptable tribute to living taste : and | Hon. the Earl of Uxbridge, " Holbein: 


judgment, and a monument worthy of | 
being dedicated to the exalted memory 
of those who.n it is designed to cele- 
brate.”’ 

The work consists of a series of por- 
traits of iliustrious Personages of Great 
Britain, from the earliest periods to 
which authentic portraits can be traced, 
to about the year 1700, accompanied 
with biograpmical memos of their 
lives and actions; and every portrait is 
engraved with a skill to which the Eng- 
lish school has nothing superior, from 
a picture of undoubted authenticity, 
generally in the possession of the de- 
scendant of the person rey resented ; ; an 
advantage which no similar work has 
ever fully possessed. For attaining 
this latter aud very important end, the 
proprietors have addressed themselves 
with the utmost success to the distin- 
guished persons in whose galleries such 
portraits are usually preserved, or re- 
sorte: to public collections, in the com- 
paratively few instances in which they 
are then to be found. To prepare the 
portraits for the engraver, the most ex- 
quisite aud highly- finished drawings or 
paintings have been produced hy artists 
of the first talents, on a scale reduéed 
to the size allowed by the publication. 
Of these drawings, as well as of the en- 
gravings which have been made from 
them, we shall speak with more parti- 
cularity hereafter; but we must not 
proceed. further without pec a 
hope, that the beautiful and unique 
waliaction, thus placed, at present, at a 
very great expense, and by the result 
of iabour and exertion still less ordi- 
nary, in the hands of the proprietors, 
may not be dispersed, but that some 
means may be found for purchasing 
aud preserving them for the public *. 

The following i is a list of the portraits 
contamed in the first twelve parts :— 


Part 1.— Portraits :—Sir Philip Sidney, 
from the coliection of His Grace the Duke 
of Bedford, painted by Sir Antonio More; 
William, first Lord Paget, from the Rt. 





e The ‘y would be appropriately placed in 
the British Museum, or in the Royal or Na- 
tional Gallery af Pictures, recommended in 
Vr Kenda'!s Proposal for establishing Cree 
Drawing Schools, &e 


C 


Queen C — Par, trom Dawson - 
ner, Esq. A. M., F.R,, A., and L.S 
Holbein; Llenry Howard, Earl of North. 
ampton, from: the Kt. Hon. the Earl of 

Carlisle, by Zucchero; ‘Thomas Rad- 
cly fe, third Earl of Sussex, from William 
Radcl} ile, Esq. by Sir Antonio More; 
Sir ‘T al Bodley, ffom Bodlein Gal- 
lery, Oxford, by Jaysen. 


Part If.—Charles Brandon, Duke of 
Suffolk, from His Grace the Duke of © 
Bedford, painter unknown; ‘Thomas 
Howard, Earl of Suffolk, from the Rt. 
Hon. the Kail of Carlisle, by Zucchero; 
Sir Keneln Digby, from Bodlein Gal- 
lery, Oxford by Vandyke ; Walter De- 
vereux, Earl of Essex, fromthe Rt. Hon. 
Lord Bagot, painter unknown; Queea 
Jane Seymour, from his Grace the Duke 
of Bedford, by Holbein ; Cardinal Allen, 
from Charles Browne Mostyn, Esq. 
painter unknown. 


Part [11.—Henrvy Prince of Wales, from 
His Grace the Duke of Dorset, b My- 
tens; Edward Courtenay, Earl of Devon- 
shire, from His Grace the Duke of Bed- 
ford, by Sir Antonio More; Thomas 
Cranmer, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
from the British Museum, by Flick; 
Anne Clifford, Countess of Dorset, from 
His Grace the Duke of Dorset, by My- 
tens; John Powlett, fifth Mar uis of Wjn- 
chester, from the Most Noble the Mar- 
Pijuis of Winchester, by Peter Oliver; 
Earl of Cumberland, © 


George Clifford, 
Gallery, Oxtord, 


from the Bodleian 
painter unknown, 


Pat I1V.—John Russell, 
Bedford, from His Grace the Duke of 
Bedford, painter unknown; ‘Thomas 
Sackville, first Earl of Dorset, from His 
Grace the Duke of Dorset, painter un- 
known; John Selden, from the Bodleian 
Gallery, Oxford, by Mytens; George 
Villiers, first Duke of Buckingham, from 
the Rt. Hon. the Earl of Clarendon, by 
Jansen; Lucy Harrington, Countess of 
Bedford, from His Grace the Duke of 
Bedford, by Henthorst ; Lionel Cranfield, 
Earl of Middlesex, from His Grace the 
Duke of Dorset, by Mytens. 

Part V.—Williain Laud, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, from his Grace the Arch- 
bishop o ‘Canterbury, by Vandyke; 
Anne Hyde, Duchess of York, from the 
Kt. Aig the Earl of Clarendon, by Sir 
Peter Lely; James Stanley, seventh Earl 
of Derby, “froin the Kt. Hon. the Earl of 
Derby, by Vandyke; Secretary Wal- 
singham, from His Grace the Duke of 
Dorset, painter unknown; William Sey- 


first Earl of 
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mour, first Marquis of Hertford, from the 
Rt. Hon. the Earl of Clarendon, by Van- 
dyke; William Villiers, Viscount Gran- 
dison, from the Rt. Hon. the Earl of 
Clarendon, by Vandyke. 

Part VI.—Lord Keeper Coventry, from 
the Rt. Hon. the Earl of Clarendon, by 
Jansen; Thomas Cromwell, Earl of Es- 
sex, from Sir Thoinas Clifford, Bart. by 
Holbein; Algernon Percy, Earl of Nor- 
thumberland, from the Rt. Hon. the Earl 
of Essex, by Vandyke; Eliz. of York, 
Queen to Henry VIi., fromthe Rt. Hon. 
the Earl of Essex, painter unknown; 
Matthew Parker, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, from his Grace the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, painter unknown; Walter, 
first Lord Aston, from Thomas Blount, 
iisq. painter unknown. 

Part VII.—George Monk, Duke of Al 
bemarle, from the ‘Town Hall, Exeter, 
(presented by King Charles IL.) by Sir 
Peter Lely; Arthur Lord Capel, trom 
the Rt. Hon. the Earl of Essex, by Jan- 
sen; William Warham, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, from His Grace the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, by Holbein; 
James Stewart, Duke of Richmond, from 
Penshurst Castle, by Vandyke; William 
Herbert, third Earl of Pembroke, from 
the Rt. Hon. the Earl of Pembroke, by 
Vandyke; Margaret of Lancaster, Mo- 
ther of King Henry VII., from the Rt. 
Hon. the Karl of Derby, painter un- 
known. 

Part VIIN.—William Lord Russell, 
from His Grace the Duke of Bedford, by 
Sir Peter Lely ; Sir Henry Wotton, from 
the Bodleian Gallery, Oxford, by Jansen ; 
Cardinal Pole, from the Rt. Hon. Lord 
Arundel] of Wardour, by ‘Titian; Sir 
John More, trom the Rt. Hon. the Earl 
of Pembroke, by Holbein; Mary Sidney, 
Countess of Pembroke, from Penshurst 
Castle, by Garrard; John Dudley, Duke 
of Northumberland, from Penshurst Cas- 
tle, by Holbein. 

Part [IX.—Thomas Wentworth, Earl of 
Stratford, from the Rt. Hon. the Earl of 
Egrement, by Vandyke; Lucy Percy, 
Countess of Carlisle, froin the Rt. Hon. 
the Earl of Egremont, by Vandyvke; 
Fiancis Russell, Earl of Bedford. from 
His Grace the Duke of Bedford, by Van- 
dyke; Dorothy Sidney, Countess — of 
Sunderland, from the Rt. Hon. the Ear! 
of Egremont, by Vandyke; ‘Thomas 
Egerton, Viscount Brackley, from the 
Most Noble the Marquis of Stafford, 
painter unknown; Anne Carre, Countess 
of Bedford, from the Rt. Hon. the Earl 
of Egremont, by Vandyke. 

Part X.—Fulke Greville, Lord Brooke, 
from the Rt. Hon. Lord Willoughby de 
Broke, painter unknown; Henry Spencer, 
Earl of Sunderland, from the Rt. Hon. 
the Earl Spencer, by Walker; Elizabeth 
Cecil, Countess of Devonshire, from the 
Kt. Hon. the Earl of Egremont, by Van- 
dyke; Robert Greville, Lord Brooke, 
from the Rt. Hon. the Earl of Warwick, 

ainter unknown; Edward, first Lord 
lorth, from the Rt. Hon. the Earl of 
Guildford, painter unknown; Spencer 


Compton, Earl of Northampton, from | 





the Rt Hon. the Earl of Northampton, 
painter unknown. 

Part XI.—Queen Anne Boleyn, from 
the Right Hon. the Earl of Warwick, by 
Holbein; Robert Devereux, Earl of Es- 
sex, fromthe Right Hon. the Earl of Ve- 
rulam, by Hilliard; Sir Anthony Denny, 
from the Right Hon. the Earl of Radnor, 
by Holbein; Heneage Finch, Earl of Not- 
tingham, from the Kight Hon the Earl of 
Verulam, by Lely ; ‘Thomas Wriothesley, 
Earl of Southampton, from His Grace 
the Duke of Bedford. by Mirevelt; 
George Carew, Earl of ‘Totnes, from the 
Right Hon. the Earlof Verulam, by Zuc- 
chero. 

Part Xifi.—francis Bacon, Viscount St. 
Alban, from the Right Hon. the Earl of 
Verulam, by Van Somer; Robert Spen- 
cer, Marl of Sunderland, from the Right 
Hon. the Earl Spencer, by Maratta ; 
Thomas Howard, Earl of Arundel and 
Surry, from the Right Hon. the Earl of 
Warwick, by Rubens; Richard Weston, 
Karl of Portland, from the Right Hon. 
the Farlof Verulam, by Vandyke; Do- 
rothy Percy, Countess of Leicester, from 
the Right Hon. the Earl of Egremont, by 
Vandyke; Edward Somerset, Earl of 
Worcester, froin the Right Mon. the Earl 
of Verulam, by Zucchero. 

In the succeeding parts, published 
or to be published, are the following, 
among others :— 


Portraits :—John Graham, Viscount of 
Dundee, from the collection of the Right 
Hon. the Earl of Strathmore, painted by 
Lely ; John Leslie, Duke of Rothes, from 
the Right Elon. the Countess of Rothes, 
by Riley ; James Hamilton, Earl of Arran 
and Duke of Chatelherault, from His 
Grace the Duke of Hamilton, by Ketel; 
John, first Marquis of Hamilton, from 
His Grace the Duke of Hamilton, by 
Garrard; Henry Fitzalan, Earl of Arun- 
del, from the Most Noble the Marquis of 
Bath, by Holbein; Thomas, Lord Clif- 
ford of Ugbrook, from the Right Hon. 
Lord Clifford, by Lely; William Kerr, 
Karl of Lothian, from the Most Noble 
the Marquis of Lothian, by Jamieson; 
Charles Howard of Effingham, Earl of 
Nottinghain, from the Right Hon. the 
Karl of Verulam, painter unknown ; 
William Russell, Duke of Bedtord, from 
the Right Hon. the Earl Spencer, by 
Vandyke; Francis North, poe Guil- 
ford — Lord Keeper, froin the Right 
Hon. the Earl of Guilford, by Riley ,; 
William Cecil, Lord Burleigh, from the 
Most Noble the Marquis of Exeter, by 
Garrard; Henry Percy, Earl of North- 
umberland, from the Right Hon. the 
Karl of Egremont, by Vandyke; Henry 
Cary, Viscount Falkland, from the Right 
Hon. Lord Arundell of Wardour, py 
Vandyke ; Sir Walter Raleigh, from the 
Most Noble the Marquis of Bath, by 
Zucchero; Edward Seymour, Duke of 
Somerset, from the Most Noble the Mar 
quis of Bath, by Holbein; ‘Vhomas, Lord 
Seymour of Sudley, from the Most No- 
ble the Marquis of Bath, by Holbein; 
Lady Arabella Stewart, from the Most 





Noble the Marquis of Bath, by Van 
Somer; Francis Howard, Duchess of 
Richmond, from the Most Noble the 
Marquis of Bath, by Vandyke; Cardinal 
Wolsey, from Christ Church, Oxford, by 
Holbein; George Gordon, Marquis of 
Huntley, from Her Grace the Dowager 
Duchess of Buccleugh, by Vandyke; 
Cardinal Beatoun, from Holyrood Palace, 
painter unknown; John Knox, from Ho- 
lyrood Palace, painter unknown ; James 
Scot, Duke of Monmouth, from His 
Grace the Duke of Buccleugh, by Riley; 
Sir Nicholas Carew, from His Grace the 
Duke of Buccleugh, by Holbein; Sir 
Francis Drake, from the Most Noble the 
Marquis of Lothian, by Zucchero; Mar- 
garet of Scotland, Sister to King Henry 
VIII, trom the Most Noble the Marquis 
of Lothian, by Holbein; Sir Wilham 
Maitland, of Leithington, from the Right 
Hon. the Earl of Lauderdale, by Garrard; 
John Maitland, Lord Thirlestone, Chan- 
cellor of Scotland, from the Rt. Hon. the 
Earl of Lauderdale, by Garrard; John 
Maitland, Duke of Lauderdale, from the 
Rt. Hon. the Earl of Lauderdale, by 
Lely; Jaines Butler, Duke of Ormond, 
from the Rt. Hon. the Earl of Strath- 
more, by Kneller; James Graham, Mar- 
quis of Montrose, from His Grace the 
Duke of Montrose, by Vandyke; James, 
first Duke of Hamilton, from his Grace 
the Duke of Hamilton, by Vandyke, 
William, Earl of Lanark, second Duke of 
Hamilton, from His Grace the Duke of 
Hamilton, by Mytens; James Douglas, 
fourth Earl of Morton, fromthe Rt. Hon. 
the Earl of Morton. 
(To be continued.) 





TRAGEDY OF BRUTUS. 

[The foliowing is the remaining part 
of the ** Last Scene” of the Tragedy 
of Brutus, omitted in our Fortieth 

Number, vol. $, p. 624.] 

Br, Pris—onu—er— 

(The voice of Brutus falters, and 1 
choaked, and he exclaims with violent einc- 
tion) 

Romans! forgive this agony of grief— 

My heart is bursting—Nature must have 
way— 

[ will perform all that a Roman should— 

I cannot feel less than a father ought! 


(He becomes more calm. Gives a Signal te 
the Licrors to full buck, and advances 
from the Judgment-seat to the front of the 
Stage, on a line with his Son.) . 

Well, Titus, speak—how is it with thee now‘ 
Tell me, my sou, art thou prepar'd to die? 
Ti. Father, 1 call the powers of heaven to 
witness 
Titus dares die, if so you have decreed. 
The gods will have it so. 
Br. They will, my Titus: 
Nor heav'n, nor earth, can have it otherwise. 
The violated genius of thy country 
Rears its sad head and passes sentence 0! 
thee ! 
[t seems as if thy fate were pre-ordain'd 
To fix the reeling spirits of the people, 
And settle the loose liberty of Rome. 
"Tis fix’d;—eoh, therefore, let not fancy chest 
thee ‘ 
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So fix’d thy death, that ‘tis not inthe power 
Of mortal mau to save thee from the axe. 
4;. The axe!—Oh heaven'—Then must I 
fall sy basely? 
What, shall] perish like a common felon > 
Br. How else do traitors suffer ?—— Nay, 
Titus, more— 
I imust myself ascead yon sad tribunal 
And there behold thee meet this shame of 
death,— 
With all thy hopes aod all thy youth upon 
thee, 
See thy head taken by the common axe,— 
All,—ifthe gods can hold ne to my purpose, 
Without a groan, without one pitying lear, 
Ti. Die like a felon ?--ila! a common fe 
lon '— 
But t deserve it all; —Yet here LT fail 5— 
This ignomy quite unmaas me} 
Oh, Brutus, Brutus! Must f ca'l you father, 
Yet have no token of your leuderness, 
No sign of mercy? Not even leave to fall 
As noble Romans fall, by my owa sword? 
Father, why should you make my heart sus- 
pect 
That ail your late compassion was dissembled ? 
How can IT think that vou dil ever love me? 
Br. Think that I love thee by any present 


passion, 

By these unmanly tears, these euthquakes 
here, 

These sighs that strain the very strings of 
life—- 


Let these convince you that vo other cause 
Could force a father thes to wroue his nature. 
Ti. Oh, hold, thou violated mruesty ! 
I now subiait with ealmuess to my fate. 
Come forth, ye exceationer of justice— 
Cume, take my lifes—and give it) to my 
country ! 
Br. Embrace thy weetched father. © May 
the gods : 
Arm thee with patience in thia awful hour, 
The sowreign magistrate of injawd Rome, 
Bouné by bis high authority, coudemas 
A crime, thy father’s bieediig heart forgives 
Go—meet thy death with a amore than manly 
courage, 
Than grief vow suffers me to shew in parting, 
And, while she punishes, let Rome admire 
thee! 
No more. Farewell! Eternally farewell !— 
7. Oh, Beutus! Oh, my father! — 
Br, What would’st thou say, my son? 
Zi. Wilt thou forgive ime ?’——Don’t forget 
Tarquinia 
When T shall be ne more, 
Br. Leave her to my care. 
Th. Farewell, fou ever : 
Br. For ever. | Brutus re-ascends the 
Tribunal. 
Lictors, attend |—— conduct your prisoner 
forth ! : 


Val. (rapidly and anxiously) Whither ? 


[All the cha raclers bend forward in great 
anxiety 


Br. To death '——(All start.) When you 


do reach the spot 
My hand shall wave, your signal for the act, 
Then tet the trumpet’s sound proclaim it 
ns done ! 
Titus is conducted out by the Lictors 4 
re march,—-which gradually dies away as 
ecomes more dis ant. }RUTUS remains 


‘cated ina melancholy posture on the Tribunal. 


P< 0 , , ° ° ° 
er youth! Thy pilgrimage is at an end! 


A — sad steps have brought thee to the 
Wie kK 
Of that treme 
® thought 
now 


udous precipice, whose depth 
of man can fathom. Justice, 








Demands her victim! A little moment 

And 1 am childless. —Oue effort and ‘tis 

past !— 

[He rises and waves his hand, convulsed with agi- 
tation, then drops on his seat and shrouds his 
Jace with his toga. Three sounds of the trum 
pet are heard instantly. All the characters 
assume attitudes of deep misery, —BrutTus 
starts up wildly, descvnis to the front in ex- 
treme agitation, looks ont on the side hy which 
Titus deprirted, for an instant, then with an 
hysterical hurst, exclaims 

Justice is satisfy’ and Rome is free ! 

[Brouvus falls. The characters groupe 
around him. 

In the sane Review, (same page,) 
col, 1, for, * Tn ail the passages, &e.”’ 
read,—tfn all the passages which we 
have now brought before our readers, 
perhaps none will claim much notice 
on the score of diction, except the 
speech of Brutus at the Forum 3; and 
of this the truly striking part in the 
concluding thirteen fies :— 

Ask ye you conscious walls, 

Which saw his poisewd brother, saw the in- 

cest 

Com.uitted there, and they will ery, revenge ! 

Ask you deserted street, where Puilia drove 

er her dead father’s corse, "twill cry, re 

vence ! 

Ask youder senate house, whose stones are 

purple 

With human blood. and it will ery, revenge ! 

Go to the tonb where fics his murder’d wife, 

And the poor queen, who lowd him as ber 

son, 

Their unappeased ghosts will shrick, revenge ! 

The temples of the gods, the all viewing hea- 

venus, 

The gods themselves, shall justify the ery, 

Aud swell the general souud, revenge, re 

venge ! 

And, in the third column, for «* The 
hostility, &e¢.”’ read,—The hostility, 
not merely to Targuin, but to kings, 
which breathes through this play, is 
further evinced in a speech of Brutus 
at the Forum, already quoted :— 

br. 1, vour king! 

Bratus your king !—No fellow citizens ! 

If mad ambition in this guilty frame 

Had strung ove kingly fibre,—yea, but one— 

By all the gods, this dagger which L hold 

Should rip it out, though it eatwin’d) my 

heart 








FORGERY OF BANK NOTES. 
To the Editor of the Literary Journal. 


Sir,—As the subject of Bank Note For- 
geries engrosses at present so much of 
the public attention, and as I have learnt 
that you entertain a favourable opinion of 
the plan which [ have devised for pre- 
venting thein, you will probably feel no 
reluctance, but, on the contrary, a plea- 
sure, in laying before your intelligent 
and respectable readers a description of 
my plan, with some accompanying obser- 
vations upon tu, 

DESCRIPTION OF THE PLAN. 

My plan ts reared upon the solid foun- 
dation of putting it In the power of every 
individual to be certain whether a Bank- 
rote is genuine Or spurious, by inspection. 





I propose, in order to form the ground- 
work of Bank-notes, to cast a fount, or 
several founts, of types, formed of such 
a peculiar shape, that, when printed from, 
the impression would appear, at first 
sight, like a line engraving; while, at the 
same time, when examined more closely, 
every part of it might be easily read. Al- 
though it is not in my power, without go- 
ing to considerable expense, to produce 
a specimen of such types as ought to be 
made for this purpose, yet no one will 
deny that they may be obtained by means 
of punch-cutters and letter-founders. 
This being granted, let me suppose that 
I have got such types; [then proceed to 
compose a page with them of the size of 
a Bank-note, consisting of such subject- 
matter as may be deemed advisable,— 
probably, an explanation of the way by 
which forgery could be detected. From 
this pdge of moveable types, I would 
make a stereotype plate; and I would 
then, by stamping or engraving upon the 
stereotype plate, put the promissory words 
of the Bank-note, with the addition of 
whatever ornamental lines might be 
thought proper. ‘This stereotype plate, 
so formed, would give, by one pull at 
the letter-press, a completed Bank-note, 
unless it might be deemed requisite to 
add the numbering and a signature or 
signatures, in writing. Having got one 
stereotype plate in the way | describe, I 
should use it for no other purpose than to 
obtain others; and from it I can easily 
make plates to any amount that may be 
necessary, all which will yield impres- 
sions obviously alike. As the promissory 
and ornamental parts of the note, in white, 
will purposely be made to intersect the 
words printed 7 blach all over the sur- 
face of the note, the intersections will 
prove an énfallible guide to distinguish a 
spurious note from a genuine one. ‘This 
contrivance of intersections being the 
leading feature in my plan, I have deno- 
minated it The Intersection Plan. 

Individuals, when familiarized to notes 
issued upon this principle, would natu- 
rally select some portion to which they 
might easily refer, to ascertain the ge- 
nuineness of a note. And, for further 
security, if neces-ary, the Bank might 
print what [ may call Standards, for the 
use of the public, to be sold for a triflle, 
merely to insure their preservation. The 
Standards to be printed from the same 
plates as the notes themselves, but on pa- 
per quite of another texture and colour 
from the note paper, for the purpose of 
proving the correctness of the intersec- 
tions. 

OBSERVATIONS. 


I am of opinion, Sir, that the above 
short description will be found suflicient 
to convey, to any tnquiring mind, a tho- 
rough conception of the plan; punch- 
cutters, letter-founders, and_ printers, 
more particularly, from the nature of 
their different occupations, cannot fail to 
perceive and admit its unquestionable 
eflicacy. 

from the moment that it was matured 
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in my mind, IT could not resist the infer- | sons, at the same time that they were in- 


ence, that its adoption would completely 
extirpute the crime of forgery of Bank- 
notes; and, after the deepest considera 
tion of it, 1 am as thoroughly persuaded 
of this truth as of my existence. This 
teuth I wish to enforce, because I am 
convince ed that I shall thereby be render- 
ing an in po, ‘tant service to my country. 
The plan is not easily described in w rit- 
ing; but, having had the satisfaction of 
detailing it verbally to many individuals, 
and heard their doubts stated re garding 


it, and having thereby an opportunity of 


removing their objections, | can with per- 
fect truth affirm, that | have not found 
among such persons a single individual 
whois not, equally with my: self, persuaded 
of its eflicacy. 

It is apparent, Sit, that I have not at- 
tempted to produce a Bank-note which 
shall merely be difficult of imitation; | 
have aimed at and accomplished a much 
more requisite quality—that of bestowing 
upon the note itself unerring evidence ot 
its genuineness: evidence, too, of such a 
nature, that every person capable of read- 
ing will be able to decide, without hesi 
tation or doubt, whether a note, when of- 
fered in pay ment, be genuine or spurious ; 
and [ am to add, that the means whereby 
this is accomplished constitute an insur- 
mountable barrier against even the at- 
tempt at forgery ; the successful imitation 
of such a note as I propose, being, in the 
first place, next to impossible, and, in 
the second place, the persons whose bu- 
siness puts it in their power to attempt 
such forgery, being extremely few in 
number. 

Much has been said on the score of 
imitation, and some persons seem to have 
adopted an opinion, that in devising a 
Bank-note, the search ought to be after 
absolute inimitability; but this is truly ab- 
surd. To put this matter on its right 
footing, I shail avail myself of a few ex- 
tracts from Mr. Wjlliams’s * Considera 
tions on the Increase of Forgery,” a work 
which gives athorough insight into the 
subject. He says,—‘*Were we to put 
the question really at issue in the most 
compendious point of view, we should 
say, that considering the ordinar y powers 


and modes of action which the public eX- | 
ercise, the a should be as to the | 


ich Bank-notes should be 
founded and executed.—First, that the 
imitation by a forger may be set at the 
greatest possible distance ; and, secondly, 
that the variation between the original 
and the copy be easiest aud soonest per- 
ceptible by all classes. fie 127. 

«¢ What the true object of inquiry should 
be was clearly stated by Sir James M‘In- 
tosh:—‘ Two things,’ said he, ‘ were to 
be kept materially in view; first, the se- 
curity of the Bank ; and, secondly, that 
of the people. Their plans should com- 
bine the means necessary to secure the 
interests of both, though the means of 
securing both might be difficult. The 
great difficulty to be contemplated was, 
the one of making such marks as would | 


principle on w 


be understood by the most 7rnor aunt Pere | the ay ppl icabil ity of the ten prise iples 
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capable of being copied by the numerous 
body of people who migh it unfortunately 
aite mpt to imitate them.’ This — 
tionally contains the true object of the 
inquiry: the only objection to it Is, the 
mention of tio thi: igs as being needful ; 
whereas, in truth, there is but one, and 
that is, the security of the public. Not 
that the security of the Bank is not im- 
portant, but because the public being pro- 


tected, the Bank must necessarily be se- 
cure.’ —p. 121. 

‘Str James M‘Intosh does not say the 
object is to produce somethi ing which 
cannot be cop ied, Hut wh at shall ke “7 ‘the 
numerous bodip at a distance,” —" The 


ab} ect of in pur v should ‘wes otare ‘remedy 
fur the P? vention of fi eri, (to wit, 

against its con nisstony—but the di sng n 
of Jorgeries; that is, the discovery of 
some efficient means whereby the public 
shall be enabled to judge of the renuine- 

ness of anote. In this respect, the coun- 
terfeiting Bank “notes or coin of the reaim, 
stands precisely on the same grounds.— 
[low absurd would it be toi nstitute an 


is 


inquiry aiter a mvans fo prevent coining ! 
All that can be done its to prevent the 


fraud from being successful, 
ate detection.”’ 

y these requisites, I wish my plan to 
be tried; and, accordiy as it answers to 
thein, let it be adopted or rejected. Both 
as to difhculty of imitation and easy detec- 
tion, it is unquestionably efficacious. It 
is secured against imitation by the im- 
mense expense and loss of time with 
which the imitator would be saddled; 
and the easy detection of a forgery would 
be inevitable, because every person would 
be able, and even, in a manner, com- 
pelled to know whether a note was genu- 
ine or spurious; for that would be less 
troublesome and more certain than the 
detection of base coin. 

In some places of Mr. Williams’s pub- 
lication, he seems to write more like a 
person describing my plan, than laying 
down the principles upe which a note 
ought to be tormed,;, and this, no doubt, 
arises from our having, although unknown 
to each other, turned our thoughts to the 
subject In much the same way, viz. the 
necessity of making the public the judges 
of forgery, as the “only sure way of pre- 
venting it. He savs,-- In estimating 
the value of any plan, the mode in which 
it appeals to tne senses is of the last im- 
portance: this leads us directly to consi- 
der what peculiar faculties are available 
in the detection of a forgery. If we ex- 
amine strictly, and observe iman in his or- 
dinarv modes of auction, we shall find that 
the only power common to the species 
(available for our present purpose) is that 
of comparing. Now, the onlv mode of 
using this power is in establishing some 
standard by which it shall be called into 
action, and by fring that standard on the 
note itself; and, further, by providing 
that it shall be the saine every where and 
for ever. “=P: 148-0, 

Ag Kain, itis truly gratifving to observe 


by unmedi- 
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which he lays down, (page 169,) ‘asa 
species of proof by which all plans may 
be examined.’ Nine of these principles 
are reduced to practice, in my plan ot 
note; and the other (No. 6), although a 
characteristic of the [rish note, is not re. 
quired by the Intersection Plan. 

Upon the whole, Sir, I cannot, and { 
will not withdraw from the confident 
language which I used, when I first put 
my signature to its justification in The 
Times, last August; but, on the contrary, 
[ beg leave to re-assert, that if “ Tam 
perimitted to understand the objections 
which may, trom misapprehension, be 
urged against its adoption, 1 am capable 
of removing the doubts of the most scep- 
tical, and of refuting the arguments of its 
mo-t inveterate Opposers.”’ 

Mr. Willams quotes a passage, (p. 
i2°,) from the Literary Panorama, vol. 
vili, No. +7, waren [ may be pardoned 
for transcribing, as an anticipation of what 
my plan verifies :— It must be acknow- 
ledged, that whoever could suggest such 
a mode of fabrication—or such a peculi- 
arity of appearance—or such a species of 
renarkables, as might enable the public 
to :dentity a genuine note, would raping 
an invaluable obligation on the Bank and 
the Public. Iam, Sir, 

Your very obedient servant, 
James Fercusson, 
i2, Newman Street, Oxford Street, 
Dec. 16, 1818. 


POETRY OF BEPPO. 
To the Sigstor of the Literary Journa!. 
Sin,—!t hope you will excuse me for 
presuming to offer you my poor advice ; 
nay, { have some hope you will be dis- 
posed to thank me, since I amas old 
again, both in age and literary matters, as 
yourself, | dare say; therefore, I have a 
right to be heard. { have watched your 
proceedings from the beginning, particu- 
larly with respect to your highly-favoured 
Bepeo, of whom there can be but one 
opinion. If Bere» is an old poet, he bs a 
clever one; ifa young one, (which I re- 
ther suspect,) he has ‘indeed the germ of 
most enviable talents, and I congratulate 
you, sir, on your discovery and dne ap- 
preciation of them. If you do not like to 
print this, hand it to Beppo, Mr. Editor 
it will be a great gratification that he be 
put in the possession, respectfully with 
yourself, of the sentiments of 
An Otp Port. 
Hackney, Dec. 31st. 1818. 
TO BEPPO. 
THE envious ave a reptile breed, 
Whose poisous ever boil 
A sort of dirty crawlug weed 
That ruins its own soil ! 


And J have had that filthy race 
Oft spitting in my very face ; 
Shall such a thing as that, one whit, 
Weigh down thy buoyant wings? 





Ob no! for thou canst fly from it, 
Aud dream of better things : 
My silver yecrgs come on apace, 
Stull beau curse that filthy race! 
Ay Onp Port 
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AMATEURS AND ACTORS. 


To the Editor of the Literary Journal. 


Sirn,—The honour you conferred upon 
my last communication, has induced me 
to offer another to your notice, on asub- 
fect rather different. 

I remain, your’s &c, 
AEQUALITAS. 





AMATEURS AND ACTORS. 


The following selection of passages from 
Shakespeare, applied to the talents or me- 
rits of Amateurs and Actors, is intended 
to refer only tothe public character of | 
each individual mentioned. 

The aptness of the application I leave 





to the reader to decideupon. The selec- 
tions have at least one claim to wit; and | 
that is, brevity, which being the soul, | 
must be of no small pretensions :— | 


THE DRURY LANE MANAGERS. 


** All our service 

In every pviut twice done, aud then done | 
double, 

Were poor and single business.”"— Wacbeth 





. MISS O'NEILL. 
* Like Niobe —all tears."—Hamlet. 





MR. FARLEY. 

*(, it offends me to the soul, to hear a ro- 
bustious perriwig-pated fellow, tear a passion 
to tatters, to very rags, to split the ears of the 
groundlings.”"——/Tamlet. 





MR. CHARLES KEMBLE, 


** Be not too tame neither, bat let your 
own discretion be your tutor.”—=/lam/et. 








MR. MADDOCKS. 


* Leave thy damnable faces, and begin. ”— 
fHamlet. 





MRS SIDDONS. 
* Divine perfection of a womain”—Richard 3 | 


MR. ROMEO COATES. 
© Dost kuow this water-fly?”—-f/amlet. | 


| 


— 





MR. KEAN. 
a 
Wet my cheek with artificial tears, 
Audsuit my face toall oceasions.”—Richard 3. 


——— 2 eee 


- MR. BOOTH 
Ll have no Spur 


To prick thesides of my intent, but only 
Vaulting ambition, which o’er-leaps itself. "= 
Macbeth. 
MR. EDWARDS*® 
* Let the doors be shut up ou tis, Ghat be 
May ov the fool wo where but in’s own 
house."—!famlet, 


ee 
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* Mr. Edwards Sa painter. and would be au actor, 
but that the audience of Covent Garden kindly puta 





t 
sop to such a desperate proceediuic, on his tirst appear 
ence, a few years siuce, in the part of Reeuari Ill 


SOUTHWARK BRIDGE. 
To the Editor of the Literary Journal. 


Sir,—Returning the other day from 
viewing the progress of that elegant struc- 
ture, the Southwark Bridge, I could not 
but remark, what a fine opportunity was 
now afforded of paying to the last anc no- 
blest achievement of the navy, equal ho- 
nours, in the public eye, to those unhe- 
sitatingly conferred upon the last and no- 
blest achievement of the army. Some 
weeks ago, a writer suggested the naming 
of a new street. as the means of perform- 
ing this act of juetice; but, were here a 
Trafalgar Street for every Waterloot Street 


in the united kingdom, there would still 


need a correspondent memento to Wa- 
terloo Bridge. With the same facility 
that Strand became Waterloo, could 
Southwark be converted into Trafalgar. 
Great exertions have been made to com- 
plete the road leading to, and over the 
bridge. so that the latter may be opened 


for carriages in January. This induces me 


to suggest that, although the month of 
October, in which the victory was gained, 
is past, it was in the month of January 
that those funeral obsequies, so honoura 
ble to the feelings of the nation, were 
performed over the body of him who lost 
his life in achieving the victory. 
Your’s, 
London, Jan. \st, 1819. =. 
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NOTES FOR THE EDITOR. 


a 


Vive No. 38, inaccuracy, Gunpowder 


Plot, 1605. 

Great Fire--Wood’s Monument erected, 
1681—Quervy. 

Extracts learon’s Sketches—Query— 
RUBBISH ? 

[ ai one whe agree in your political 
life of Romilly. 

You are not much out as to honest 
Friar Haves*. L.M. Vv. 


orn ares — 


BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIRS 
OF THE LATE 
LORD ELLENBOROUGH, 
Lord Chief Justice of the Court of King’s Bench. 
be ke. &e. 


—_— 











Ellenborough, in the county of Cum- 
berland, who, for a period of sixteen 
vears, filled so ably the second judi- 
clal station inthis country, was descend- 
ed from a family which had been 
long situated at Askham, in Westmore- 
land. ‘Vhe father of his lordship. after 
receiving his education at the schools of 
Cartinel and Kendal, was entered ot St. 
John’s College, in Cambridge, and took 
his degree of D. D. in 1742; in 1754, he 
was elected Master of St. Peter’s Col- 
lege, and served the office of Vice-Chan- 





* See Laterary Journal, No. 3t. 
| Law, the projector, and his grandson, 


Couat Lavurist im, bear the g@ame arma as this 


cf ' 
“a bat 


ee me a ee ee 


, ' for Mr. 
Epwarp Law, Baron Ellenborouch, of | 
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In 1760, he was chosen Principal 
Librarian, awd in 1764, Professor of 
Casuistical Divinity. He was succes- 
sively Prebend of Litchfield and Lincoln, 
and in 1769, was proinoted to the See of 
Carlisle, by the unsolicited recommend- 
ation of the Duke of Grafton, which he 
held until his death in 1787. Dr. Law 
was first known to the public bya trans- 
lation of Archbishop King’s ** Essay upon 
the Origin of Evil, ’? into which were in- 
troduced most of the important topics of 
natural religion. In 1734, he published 
‘© An Inquiry into the Ideas of Space, 
‘Time, Immensity, and Eternity ;” and, 
in 1745, * Considerations on the Theory 
of Religion.” Beside these, his larger 
works, he published a tract upon the na- 
ture and end of catechising; several 
pieces in the controversy concerning an 
intermediate state; and In 1774, a pam- 
phlet intituled, ‘* Considerations on the 
Propriety of requiring a Subscription to 
the Articles of Faith.”” He was a person 
of extensive learning and great integrity, 
of a most amiable and benevolent dis- 
position, and very modest, free, and open, 
in conversation. 

His lordship married Miss Christian, 
daughter of John Christian, of Uneriggin, 
in the county of Cumberland, Esq., by 
whom he had thirteen children. The 
third son, John, the late Bishop of El- 
phin, was a man of eminent talents, and 
was supposed to have assisted his friend 
Dr. Paley, in the composition of his 
«¢« Moral and Political Philosophy.” 

Edward Law, the subject of the pre- 
sent memoir was the sixth child, and was 
born about the year 1749. He received 
the first rudiments of his education a the 
Charter House; from thence he removed 
to his father’s college, Peter House, 
Cambridge, in 1768, where he soon dis- 
tinguished himself, more, however, by his 
talents than his assiduity, and became se- 
nior wrangler and medallist. Uponcom- 
mencing the study of the law, he Ia- 
boured with more steady application, 
and, as is common, practised for some 
time asa special pleader. Upon being 
called to the bar, he selected the North- 
era Circuit, probably on account of the 
advantages which he expected from the 
iniluence of his father; the selection, 
however, was fortunate, in other respects, 
Wallace, who, ut this time, 
had the principal causes in his hand, 
was connected by marriage with the fa- 
mily of Mr. Law, and accordingly ex- 
erted himself to throw his business on 
this circuit into his hands ; and whatever 
he once acquired, his abilities retained 
and improved, so that on the retirement 
of Myr. Wallace he left lis protege with 
considerable reputation and practice. 

In Justice Buller and Chief Justice 
Willes, Mr. Law found useful patrons: 
by meaus of the former, he soon obtained 
a silk gown; and, by a singularly able 
and learned defence, which he made in 
an insurance cause, when his practice in 
town was not vet considerable, drew 
upon him universal attention, and ranked 


lin among the first lawyers at the bar: 


cellor. 
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the subject was one to which he had al- 
ways puid particular attention, and in 
which he shone with the most distin- 
guished superioritv. The impression 
produced by his management of this 
ciuse brought hiin immediately a vast 
accession of business at Guildhall, and 
laid the foundation of his greatness and 
fortune. His reputation was further 
extended by the acive part he took in 
the defence of Governor Hastings ; into 
this triai he was introduced by Sir Tho 
mas Ruimbold, who had married his sis- 
ter. The cause had been refused by 
Mr. Erskine, and it is said that Mr. Law 
regretie! his having embarked in it, on 
account of the injury it did his business 
in Westminster Hail, during the long 
time it lasted: as well as its bringing him 
in contact with Burke, Fox, Adams, and 
worst of all, Sher.dan, who-e wit could 
not be exercised on amore sensitive tem- 
yer, On the fiist of these gentlemen, 

Ir. Law retaliated very smartly, by the 
following epigrain, which he inclosed ina 
cover, and presented to Burke, as he was 
about to open one of the’ principal 
charges against Mr. Hastings, in the High 
Court of Parliament: — 
ft have we wonder'’d that on Jrish cronnd 
No poisonous reptile has e’er yet been found ; 
Revealed, the secret stands, of Nature's 

work — 

She saved her venom to create a Burke | 

This bitter effusion, on his perusing it, 
was observe! to have a moi ntary eilect 
on the nerves and countenance of the 
illustrious manager, and with an air of 
blended indigna ion and contempt, he 
tore it in pieces, and scattered the frag- 
ments about the hall. The stanza, how 
ever, was Lnpres-ed of his memory, and 
subsequently repeated by him to some 
friends with an air of jocular ity -. 

But whatever losses, fatigues, or vexa- 


tions, My. Law might have suffered ia this 
seven years war of oratory, they were 
amply compensated by the addition it 
made ‘0 iis reputation, as he was now 
ranked anwte the first of his profession, 
The way, however, was not quite smooth 
before jim, for, by a succession of un- 
fortunate circumstances, he had made an 
enemy in Lord Kenyon, whio had taken 
astrong dislike tohim, and made him 
feel it fromthe bench, in the many ways 
that a judge can indulge his spleen with- 
out compromising any obligation but that 
of courtesy and good breeding. 

On the Northern Circuit, Mr. Law was 
now without a rival, but in Westminster 
Hall his superiority was not so evident; 
Mr. Erskine, for a leading counsel, pos- 
sessed a more extensive, though perhaps 
a less solid reputation. In speaking of 
these great men, the expression may 
justly be used which Quintilian applies 
to Livy and Sallust, that they were 

“* Pares magis quam similes ;” 


equal to each other rather than like each 





* Itseems doubtful whether this epigram 
was actually written by Mr. Law, though it 
has been generally ascribed to him.—Eb. 
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other; Mr. Erskine was the more brilliant 
speaker, but Mr. Law the more accom- 
plished lawyer, who subjected the under- 
standing by the strength of his expres- 
sions, and appeared to regard nothing but 
his cause; and either to be indifferent to 
admiration, or to seek it only by deserv- 
ing it. 

‘The advancement of Mr. Law, to be 
an officer of the crown, did not take 
place until long after he had been de- 


signed for it, by the expectations of the | 


public, founded equally on his eminent 
talents and on the soundness of his legal 
knowledge. When the French revolu- 
tion broke out, and state prosecutions 
were become frequent, Mr. Law was in 
general retained for the crown. He had 
obtained a silk gown several years be- 
fore; but it was nottill the adininistration 
of Lord Sidmouth, then Mr. Addington, 
that he became alaw otticer of the crown. 
About the end of February, 1801, he was 
appointed to the ofiice of Attorney-Gene- 
ral. ‘The Jate Mr Perceval was made 
Solicitor-General at the same time. On 
the 2nd of March following, be took his 
seat for the first time in 
Commons, into which he transferred the 
same copiousness of manner and energy 
of thought and language which had dis- 
tinguished him at the bar; but it is said 
that he was timpatient of contradiction, 
and assuming in his tone, which only gave 
old and experienced debaters occasion to 
teuntand triumphoverhim. Yet he struck 
hard even when he struck indiscretely. 
During the debate on the Prince’s claim, 
when he (then Attorney-General,) re- 
marked, that the revenues of the duchy 
of Lancaster were placed under the con- 
troul of the King, (Tlenry the Sixth,) 


during the minority of the Prince of 


Wales, in consecuence of the refractory 
spirit of the then Duke of York, it was 
suggested from the opposition benches, 
that the law was shortly after changed— 
Ave,” said Sir Edward Law, ** in times 
ottrouble; the Elon. Gentlemen opposite 
seem well versed in the troubles of their 
country.” “Phe whole opposition cried 
out ‘ Order,”? and an explanation took 
place between the Attorney-General and 
Mar. fox. 

la April, 1802, on the death of “ord 
Kenyon, Sir Edward Law, then Attorney- 
General, was ratsed to the chief justice- 
ship ot the Court of King’s Bench, and 
created a peer of the reali, by the title 
of Baron Eilenborough, of Ellenborough, 
co. Cumberland, by patent dated April 
10th, bso, 

During the short-lived whig adininis- 
tration, in 1805, Lord Ellenborough was 
appointed to a seat inthe cabinet: this 
produced a warm discussion in both 
houses of Parliament. 
Lords, the subject was brought forward 
by the karl of Bristol, who concluded a 
long speech by moving a_ resolution, 
staulng it as the opinion of the house, 
“that it was highly inexpedient, and 
tended to weaken the administration of 
justice, to sum on to any committee or 
assembly of the privy council, anv of the 
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judges of his Majesty’s courts of law.” 
‘The motion was supported by Lord El. 
don, who, however, denied that it was 
either illegal or unconstitutional, but con- 
tended that it was unadvisable and inex- 
pedient, adding, that had he been si- 
tuated as Lord  Ellenborough, he 
would probably have accepted it, but 
when he should have heard the objec- 
tions that had been now urged, he would 
have resigned it. His lordship con- 
cluded by recommending, that it should 
be left to the noble Jord himself, and was 
convinced that the result would be more 
satisfactory both to his own feelings and 
to those of the public. ‘The motion was 
negatived without a division. 

‘The next day, the subject was brought 
before the House of Commons, by Mr. 
Spencer Stanhope, and supported by 
Lord Castlereagh, Messrs. Perceval, 
Rose, and Canning, but the motion was 
lost by a majority of 222 to 64. 

Krom this time, his lordship continued 


to discharge the duties of his high situa- 


tion with fearless integrity, during many 
seasons Of political storms and violence, 
until the state of his health compelled 
him to resign in November last. It was, 
however, hopedthat, when relieved from 
the fatigues of oflice, his health would 
have been re-established; but this was 
not the case, and it may be almost said of 
him, that his life was terminated while in 
the actual discharge of those duties; for 
he survived his resignation but a few 
weeks. His lordship breathed lis last in 
his house, in St. James’s Square, on Sun- 
day evening, the 13th of December, in 
the sixty-ninth year of his age, leaving 
by Lady Ellenborough, (whom he mai- 
ried in 1782, then Miss ‘Towry,) three 
sons and four daughters. 

Vhe character of Lord Ellenborough 
presents striking and peculiar traits. Mt 
the university he was remarkable, not 
only for his talents, but for a contemptu- 
ous negligence of others, and even ot 
himself. His name alone was a title to 
consideration among the men of Peter- 
house. From Cambridge he brought 
with him a vaststock of classical learning: 
he had read the poets, historians, and 
orators, of Greece and Rome. He loved 
thei passionately, and studied them with 
ajustand lively sense of their grandeur 
and beauty, but still his mind, though so 
richly endowed, was by no means orna- 
mented. Of his eloquence whilst at the 
bar, it may be observed, in general, that 
the appeared to aim more at strength than 
at elegance 3 there was, however, no- 
thing in the occasional negligence of his 
sentences, which did not consist with de- 
licacy of taste and refinement of know- 
ledge: there was in his language such a 
mixture of the appropriate expressions of 
common life with the more ancient and 
significant wo ds of the last age, as at 
once rendered his p.eaning clear, and 
conveyed it with force tothe minds of his 
auditors. “Lhe poignancy of his invec- 
tives were seldom equalled, and it esta- 
blished a saiutary dread among his bre- 
thren at the bar, which afterwards ex- 
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tended to the members of both houses of 
Parliament, with whom he had occasion 
to contend. The gravity and solemnity 
of his manner was best suited to pg 
ant causes, but he showed himself able to 
treat light matters with gaiety and wit; 
while at the same time it appeared more 
natural to him to be dignified than trifling. 

But it is upon his judicial merits that 
posterity will judge him ; and, in spite of 
ignorance, presumption, and political ani- 
mosity, before many years are gone by, 
it will be universally acknowledged, that 
as much sound law dropt from his lips, 
as from those of the most able and up- 
right of his predecessors. If a person of 
rank endeavoured to ruin an innocent, 
unfriended man, after having used him as 
an instrument in base and petty. transac- 
tions—if a man, forgetting that he was an 
officer and a nobleman, contaminated 
himself by a miserable money-getting 
fraud—ifalibeller offereda gross personal 
insult tothe Prince, whom a good subject 
would spare, from a sense of duty, and 
whom a man of spirit would spare from a 
sense of courage—the Prince being the 
only gentleman in the kingdom who 
might be attacked with impunity—in cases 
like these, Lord Ellenborough expressed 
himself with warmth and decision, onthe 
side of truth, law, virtue, and honour. 
His enemies impute to him an inclination 
to arbitrary principles. What unconsti- 
tutional principle did he ever lay down? 
The cause of this imputation was his dis- 
dain of popularity. He despised it to 
very scorn. He never garnished the ex- 
ecution of his duty by those flowers and 
fringes of popular sentiment, meaning 
nothing, with which other men disguise 
the good they are doing the people, lest 
itshould bring upon them the obloquy of 
the populace. He leaned to the side of 
authority, because the popular was in his 
time the arrogating party. An absolute 
government, or a constitutional one 
seeking to become absolute, would have 
found in him its most dangerous—its 
most ardent enemy. 








RED SNOW. 

In the course of conveving our sfate- 
ments concerning the ‘* Red Snow,” we 
intimated our surprize, that if the dung 
of sea-fowl could afford the colouring 
substance, a phenomenon, necessarily so 
universal in the higher latitudes, should 
have hitherto escaped common observa- 
tion, and especially that it should not 
have been observed and mentioned by 
previous} visitants to the Arctic Regions. 
We have since found that the old voyager, 
Marten, in giving his account of Spitz- 
bergen, actually speaks of and attempts 
to explainthe appearance of «* Red Snow,” 
interins which are thus rendered by his 
English translator:— 

ig lhe stones, for the most part, are 
veined differently, like marble, with red, 


white, and yellow; at the alteration of 


{ , "gar j } 
the we ather the stones sweat, and by that 
Means the snow is stained or discoloured ; 





and also if it raineth much, the water 
runs down by the rocks, and from thence 
the snow is tinged red ” 

It is not, however, even to the rocks 
of Spitzbergen and Baflin’s Bay, that 
we can be allowed to confine such ‘* Red 
Snow” as is here described. Similar 
rocks, and similar ‘* Red Snow,” are ob- 
served ina multitude of situations, among 
which may be mentioned our own Scilly 
[slands. But further, in such rocks and 
snow, iron would be the undoubted co- 
louring matter, and the ferrugznous or 
gravel-coloured red produced, would 
have little analogy with the colour of the 
‘lees of port wine.”? More probability, 
therefore, seems to attach to the conjec- 
ture contained in the following account, 
given in the Annals of Philosophy tor the 
present month, than to any other that 
has been hazarded :— 

<‘’'This curious substance, which has so 
much attracted the public attention, ts 
stated to have been found lying upon the 
surface of snow lodged in ravines for up- 
wards of a hundred miles along the coast 
of Baflin’s Bay. Considerable quantities 
were collected, and brought to this coun- 
try in bottles, containing likewise the 
water of the snow upon which it had ori- 
ginally lain, as well asother substances ap- 
parently foreign, and having no connexion 
with the colouring matter. ‘The follow- 
ing observations are founded upon expe- 
riments made upon minute quantities 
only, and are to be understood to apply 
to the colouring substance, separated 
nearly from all foreign ingredients. 

«¢ On opening the phial containing the 
substance diffused through the snow 
Water, a very oifensive odour, similar to 
that of putrid sea-weed, or excrement, 
was perceptible. After standing some 
time, the colouring matter slowly sub- 
sided, leaving the water colourless. 
When examined with a magnifier, it ap- 
peared to consist of minute particles, 
more or less globular, and cf a brownish 
red colour. Separated and dried upon a 
filter, the red colour gradually disap- 
peared, and was succeeded by a yellow- 
ish green hue. ‘The smell also was dif- 
ferent, and somewhat resembled train 
oil. It was insoluble in alcohol, caustic, 
potash, and indeed in all other menstrua 
tried, even when assisted by heat. Ni- 
tric acid, assisted by heat, rendered it 
green; if concentrated, and in excess, 
this acid decomposed it entirely; and 
when the excess of acid was expelled by 
heat, a greenish yellow residuum, without 
the least trace of the pink hue atforded 
by lithic, [or uric] acid* under similar 
circumstances, was obtained. Chlorine 
bleached it immediately. 

‘«“When exposed to heat alone, it 
yielded a dense white smoke, which was 
very inflammable. ‘The charcoal left, 
after incineration, afforded a very mi- 
nute quantity of ashes, containing traces 
of lime, iron, and silex, the last two of 
which were probably extraneous. 

“From these observations, it 1S evi- 
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dent that this substance does not owe its 
colour and other properties to lithic acid 
or oxide of iron. Itseems, on the cone 
trary, to be an organized substance; and 
the most general as well as probable opi- 
nion respecting its nature appears to be, 
that it is a production of some cryptoga- 
mous plant. ‘The naturalist, therefore, 
will probably be better enabled to ex- 
plain its origin and nature than the che- 
mist. 

‘From the circumstance of the red co- 
lour disappearing by exposure tothe air, 
it seems to have undergone some change 


by keeping.” 
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VAST NON-DESCRIPT FISH. 





isn, that ‘lie floating many a rood,” 
are yet, it should seem, to find their 
way into eur natural histories, in spite 
of the incredulity of writers, and what- 
ever may become of the story of the 
Sea Serpent of Cape Ann. The fol- 
lowing extract from the log-book of 
the Hercules, on her outward-bound 
voyage from England to India, under 
date June, 1816, 1s printed in the last 
Supplement to Horsburgh’s India Di- 
rectory :— 

* At half past two p.m. the man 
at the mast-head said, he saw a rock on 
the larboard-bow, which was thought 
to be the Slot Vau Capelle Shoal, as 
we were looking out for it; and the 
weather being fine we stood towards it, 
intending to pass near enough to have 
a good view. About forty minutes 
past two p. mm. another was seen about 
two miles on the starboard bow, and 
we appeared to be going between thein; 
shortly afterwards, to ourastonishment, 
there appeared one right a-head not far 
fromus. We were in the act of haul- 
Ing away from it, when we observed it 
disappear all at onte, showing an im- 
meuse fish’s tail as it went below the 
surface of the sea. The ship, no doubt, 
had disturbed it, as it lay without mo- 
tion before we got close, the sea making 
a small break on the head or fore-part 
of the body, which was about sixteen 
feet above water, and about eighty feet 
la circumference, of a white grey co- 
lour, covered with a mixture of barna- 
cle, seaeweed, &c. like a wreck that 
had been long in the water. The 
length could not be determined, but 
think it must have been great by the, 
appearance of the discoloured water 
over the animal. If we had not got so 
suddenly close to it, should positively 
have declared that we had seen the 
rocks above water about a mile dis- 
tant fromeach other, as these animals 
lay without motion, part of thei about 
sixteen feet above water, and the ea 
breaking wpon them.’ 
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Shipwreck. 


---e 


OBSERVATIONS, 
WITH DIRECTIONS, 


On the Method brought into Use by G. 
W. Manby, Esq., Captain in the Royal 
Navy, for saving Persons from 
Vessels stranded ona Lee-Shore. 


Tue most fatal cases of shipwreck, and, I 
might add, the most frequent, are those 
which occur within the distance of from 
three hundred to sixty yards of the land. 
In these cases, the proximity of the shore 
seems, to the inexperienced view, to en- 
sure facility of escape to the seamen; 
but it is as distant and hopeless, in effect, 
as if they had been stranded on a rock in 
the very midst of the Atlantic sea: for, 
if they trust themselves from the vessel, 
and attempt to swim on shore, they are 
either killed by the violence with which 
they are dashed by the waves against the 
beach, or eovanl while they struggle in 
vain against the rapid retreat of the surge. 
It would be endless, and (since none of 
them succeeded) quite useless, to recount 
the numerous methods which have been 
tried, at different times, to afford assist- 
ance to vessels wrecked under these cir- 
cumstances. To send any medium of 
communication from the shore to the ship, 
or from the ship to the shore, was found 
equally difficult; and our journals are 
full of afflicting accounts of wrecks, and 
the loss of whole crews, within but a few 
vards of the shore and safety. At last, 
the project of throwing over the vessel a 
line attached to a shot, fired from a piece 
of ordnance, was happily suggested; 





coinmunication with the vessel, which 
was before surrounded with the highest 
degree of uncertainty and difficulty, if 
not impossibility, rendered certain; and 
humanity relieved from suffering and wit- 
nessing the misery of shipwreck, under 
circumstances of such keen aggravation. 
Communication by a rope but once 
achieved, it is easy to send on board by 
it to the vessel any thing else that might 
facilitate the conveyance of the seaman 
to the land; or indeed, if the shore should 
afford nothing beyond the mere rope, 
that once thrown on board, the readiness 
and ingenuity of the seainen, with the 
materials which his ship supplies him, 
will furnish the additional means required 
to pass him from the vessel to the shore. 
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The mortars, for the purpose of throw- 
ing the shot, with the line attached to it, 
over the wrecked vessel, should be as 
light as is compatible with the service to 
be performed by them. 

An iron mortar*, cast on its bed, 
weighing, with its bed, two cwt. anda 





* Any iron founder can run them, and it is 
hoped that attention will be paid to the qua- 
lity ofthe metal used, and the piece be proved 
before it is delivered. Mr. Pattison, of Leith, 
offered to cast them at 11. 10s. per cwt. 
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half, (which may be removed from place 
to place by two men, on a hand-barrow, 
with ease) will project a twenty-four 
pound shot, with an inch-and-half rope 
attached to it, two hundred and fifty 
yards, or a deep-sea line three hundred 
and twenty yards, against the utmost 
power of the wind. 


A mortar of this size is of sufficient 
power to project a shot, carrying with it 
a rope strong enough to haul off a boat 
by from the shore to the vessel ;—a ser- 
vice of the greatest importance; 4s it 
sometimes happens, that the crew are so 
benumbed by cold, or exhausted by fa- 
tigue, as to be unable to move a limb in 
their own assistance. 





The shots designed for giving relief 
are of two kinds: The first, merely for 
the purpose of gaining communication 
(like the figure), is made by inserting a 
jagged bar of iron, with an eye at the 
top, into a hollow iron sphere, which is 
then filled with boiling lead: or, by the 
same bar inasolid iron ball, which has 
had a hole drilled through it for the 
purpose, taking care that the bar is well 
clenched at the bottom of the shot. The 
second is a shot turnished with barbs, for 
the purpose of catching, and securely 
holding on some part of the rigging or 
hull of the stranded vessel. 





This hooking and barbed shot is to be 
used when the crews of the distressed 
vessels, from exhaustion by fatigue, 
numbness from cold, or, from having 
previously lashed themselves in the rig- 
ging to secure themselves from being 
swept away by the sea, which breaks 
over the vessel, are deprived of the power 
of assisting themselves in the slightest 
degree. The advantage gained by the 
use of this shot is, that, when the people 
on shore haul the rope in, whieh it has 








carried over the vessel, it catches hold, 
and firmly fixes itself on some part of the 
rigging or hull; and then a boat may be 
hauled off to the relief of the crew una- 
ble to help themselves. ‘The counter 
barbs make it next to impossible that it 
should slip or give up its hold while that 
part of the wreck on which it has once 
fastened itself remains. 

‘To connect the rope to the shot, 
prevent it from being burned by 


and 
the 





powerful inflammation at the discharge of 
the mortar, was most essentially neces- 
sary ; andsuccess is theresult of alimostin- 
numerable experiments: chains in every 
variety of form and size broke, and 
proved, that not only strength, flexibility, 
and elasticity, but a body, at once conti- 
nuous and entire, was required. At 
length some stout strips of hide, plaited 
extremely close at the eye, happily ef- 
fected the object so indispensabl y wanted. 
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The hide should be at least so long as to 
leave two feet beyond the muzzle of the 
mortar when it 1s charged with the shot; 
and should have a loop at its end, that the 
rope may be fixed to it in a moment. 
‘The strips of hide may also be braided in the 
manner used in making thethongs of whips. 

Another method of securing the rope 
from the flame at the discharge, is by en- 
closing it in a case of leather; but in this 
mode the greatest care is necessary that 
the seizings or lashings of the leather to 
the rope are very firm, and that the end 
is spliced into the other part of the rope, 
to prevent the possibility of its drawing 
the case, should the Jashings give way*. 


——— 
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# This remark has been rendered necessary 





The length of the fakes must not exceed 
two vards, as the rope, when laid in fakes 
of greater length, is likely to be broken 
by the proportionably increased vibra- 
tion. When the experiment was made 
with the rope laid in fakes of several 
yards long, it never failed to break. 

The nicest care should also be taken to 
remove every thing from the beach likely 


Or in this method, called chain faking 


> 
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The rope for the service should possess 
pliancy, strength, and durability. ‘The 
first is required that it may obey, without 
any obstruction, the violent impulse oc- 
casioned by velocity of ilight in the shot; 
and so indispensably necessary is this 
plianey, that if it be interrupted even by 
asingle kink in the rope, the rupe will 
assuredly break. ‘The necessity of 
strength is self-evident; and nothing 
tends more effectually to give it than re- 
gularity in the yarns and strands of the 
rope. Durability, Tam persuaded, will 





from the mission in the plate, of the barbed 
shot, with the security of the leather case, to 
represent the end spliced iuto the other part 
of the rope. 

















to be an impediment to the free issue of 
the rope. If, with these precautions, a 
good and well-stretched rope be used, 
communication will never be missed. 
This method of laying the rope is so sim- 
ple, and the parts are so distinct from: one 
another, that the eye, just before firing, 
can run over it, and at one glance either 





be increased by discontinuing the use of 
vegetable mucilage to render the threads, 
with which the ropes are made, smooth. 
This mucilage, when affected with mois- 
ture, retains it; fermentation follows, 
and the rope is mildewed, aid rots. 
Rope, however, as well as woollen cloths, 
may be made to resist the penetration 
of water, by immersion in a solution of 
equal parts of sugar of lead and alum. 


No branch of the service demands 
more nicety and attention, than the mode 
of laying the rope in readiness to be car- 
ried out by the shot. If the beach be 
even, and free from large stones, it may 
be thus laid with certainty in compart- 
ments :— 


convince itself that all is right, or detect 
the error of any one part overlaying ano- 
ther; an error which would most cer- 
tainly cause the rope to break, and frus- 
trate the attempt to gain communication 
with the distressed vessel. 

The rope may also be coiled in the 
manner used in the whale-fishery: thus, 
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A BIOGRAPHY 
OF 
BALTHAZAR GEORGES SAGE. 
Ry Himself. 


Presented to the Institute at Paris, on 
Monday, 2ist August, 1818. 


PRECIS 
Or the Reception Speech of Monsieur 
Cuvier, g7th August, 1818, when he 
took his seat at the Institute. 

Funeral oration on Monsieur Perier, 
by the President, Monsieur de Proni, 
Isth August, 1818. 

During the sitting, the following papers 
were brou; ght round, one on the death of 
Monsieur ” Jacques Constantine Perier, 
who, with his brother, M. Perier Desgaren- 
nes, had introduced the steam-engine from 
england into France. Monsieur Jacques 
Constantine Perier had been Member of 
the Section de Mecanique de I’ Ac acle mie 
Royale des Sciences. M. de Prony, 
niember of the same section, pronounce “d 
his funeral oration. Jacques Constantine 
Perier was born in 1742, and, froin his 
early vouth, gave himself up, more by 
choice than by necessity, to the study of 
mechanics. fle was dis tinguished for his 
talents by the Duke of Orleans, and em- 
ployed to make models in relief of all the 
objects for the use des arts et metiers. 
His ideas soon rose above his trade, and 
he formed a project of a fire-engine that 
should raise the waters of the Seine high 
enough and in suflicient quantity to be 
distributed all over Paris. Ele had al- 
ready constructed for the garden of Mon- 
ceau une pompe a vapeur; but this part 
of the industry of art was but in its in- 
fancy, when the celebrated mechanician, 
Watt, had, by the most brilliant invention, 
given anew face to mechanic art in Eng- 
Jand. Before his time, vapour was only 
employed to obtain an instantaneous vi- 
cuum, and the useful etfect of the ma- 
chine was produced by the atimosphe re, 
W att suppressed this last agent, in his 
mechanism, the entire etlect 1s owing to 
the spring or elasticity of the vapour. 

The next novelty was a pamphlet, con- 
taining a biography of the C hevalier B. 
G. Sage, by himself.—The title is Notice 
Biogr: iphiq ue, par B. G. Sage, Chevalier 
de V Acade mie Royale des Sciences ‘a 
Paris, Fondateur et directeur de la sere 
ecole des mines. ‘* Militari non sine glo- 
ria.” A Paris, 1818, de I’ linprimerie de 
P. Didot Paine, Chevalier de ordre royal 
de Saint Michel. lmprimeur du roi. 

Monsieur 5. was present at the sitting 
when this notice was sent round, which 
has the following advertisement :— 

Having attained the age of se vgnty- 
nine, and being desirous of giving some 
account of my employment during so 
long a period, ‘IT have detailed it in the 
history of iny life, where it will be seen, 
that, from my tenderest years, I have 
studied how 1{ could be of use to my 
country. 





Notice biographique 
de Balthazar Georges Sage. 

I was born at Paris, on the 7th of May, 
1740; son of Marie Ursule des Cloitres, 
wife of Francis Sage, druggist, whose 
father was a notary of St. Maurienne, of 
the name of Sapienti: My father, who 
thought knowledge preferable to wealth, 
and to make a fortune more desirable 
than to inherit one, sent me to school; 
but, as he was not rich enough to pay for 
my board, | was a day-scholar, chez un 
repetiteur, or assistant, who repeats to 
scholars the master’s lectures, and pre- 
pares them to understand what is to be 
delivered. I was called at half an hour 
after five every morning, and a piece of 
bread and two sous put into my hand, 
with a light, in winter, to conduct ime to 
the repeater’s house, where [| staid till a 
quarter before nine, and then went tothe 
Mazarin College, to hear mass, before the 
school opened, which lasted an hour and 
ahalf. Krom school I returned to my 
tutor, and staid there till noon, when I 
went home to dine at my father’s; after 
dinner, I returned again to my tutor, 
whom I accompanied to the College at 
three o’clock, from whence to the re- 
peater’s at a quarter after four, where | 
staid till seven, and then home to supper. 

At thirteen, | had finished my rhe “ys 
cal studies, my father had been dead ; 
year, and left my mother nothing but his 
ane, to which she intended my eldest 
Lrother should succeed. For my part, 
wishing to acquire knowledge, [attended 
the Abbé Nollet’s lectures in natural 
philosophy, and studied botany under 
D’ Antoine and de Bernard de Jussieu, 
anatomy under Sabatier, and chymistry 
with Giellaume Roiielle, whose experi- 





ments I repeated, at a small laboratory at 
my mother’s, in order to teach myself 
and my fellow-students the handling of | 
experimental chemistry. 1 was now se- 
venteen years old, when [ was poisoned 
by the vapours of corrosive sublimate, 
which brought on a spitting of blood, that 
twelve blood-lett tings, in three days, 
could hardly put a stop to. ‘This un- 
lucky accident gave me a disgust to chy- 
TE try, and | Wy ean to consider, how mi- 
ner logy and the art of assay might be 
naturalized in France, 
of a natural tribute to foreigners of thirty- 
seven millions of frances for minerals and 
metals. At the age of nineteen, | began 
acourse of gratuitous lectures to the pub- 
lic, at which | had so numerous an audi- 
ence, that | was obliged to hire an apari- 
inent of five rooms at the Hotel de Bre- 
hant, in the street of Saint Sepulchre, to 
accommodate my scholars. | bad some 
rich and poweriul friends, who lent me 
thirty thousand francs, without interest, 
which | laid out in minerals and a labo- 
ratory. 

At twenty-two, [ communicated the 
discoveries I had made to the Academy 
of Sciences, and, at twenty-eight, lL was 
appointed to the chair, vacant by the 
death of Celtiaume Roiielle. My col- 


and cure the evil | 
| 1 was thrown into prison for the purpose 





lection of minerals had increased rapidly 
hy my foreign connections: Pallas sent 


me specimens from Siberia; Woulf, from 
England; Madaine la Margrave de Bade, 
a fine collection from Germany, and 
came in person, withall] her family, to at- 
tend my course of lectures. [From M, 
Malesherbes, I got French minerals, which 
he had collected in a tour in France, 
Having been named commissary of the 
counsel, I obtained all the new sub- 
stances as they appeared, and, with the 
gold and silver from Almont, by the mu- 
nificence of the Comte de Provence, now 
Louis XVIII, I formed the fine Museé 
of the Hotel de la Monnaie. ”I'was then 
by my means a chair was established for 
coumastic eeeuane, which ditters froin 
metallurgy, that works a mine in the 
great, and values by the product of la- 
bour in a small assay, the advantages of 
working on a great mass. In my first 
school, the celebrated men Romé de 
Lisle, the Demestres, the Chaptals, were 
taught chymistry, mineralogy, and the 
art of mining. 

‘There was a project of turning the old 
gilding in the King’s Palaces to account 
for his Majesty, and an offer was made of 
twenty thousand crowns, but on a dou- 
mastic assay they produced four hundred 
and fifty thousand frances, for which his 
M: ajesty ordered M. de € ooh teagy to give 
me a proportion: il gratification, and | re- 
ceived from that minister forty thousand 
livres. With this money, I built three 
——— galleries for the most pre- 

cious articles in the collection of 
Llotel de la Monnaie, and the finest suite 
of petrifactions or incrustations ever seen 
in 'rance. I sold my estate at Villeberfol, 
and my library, to enable me to com 

plete the decoration of the hotel with the 
most costly marble and granite tables, 
and this superb inonument of art owes 
nothing, { may say, to the spoils of the 
wretched victims of the revolution. My 


the 


i scholars, who, at the revolution, turned 


against me andat the instigation of Guiton, 
fourcroy, had already cast my bust In 
bronze, and signified their love and grati- 
tude for the favours [ had shown them, 
by inscribing on the base. 
DICSIPULORUM 
4MORIS 
PIGNUS, 
It is well-known that, at the same tiine, 


of stripping me of my appointments, and 
robbing me of my cabinet, which the 
Jardin des Plantes cesired to have, as it 
seems, by the decree obtained of the 
Constitutional Assembly by M. Le Brun, 
when he was President of the Cominittee 
of Finance. Two years after the decree, 
which Buffon had torn from the Consti- 
tuent Assembly, he sent me a similar pro- 
posal by Lacépede, who was then only 
the keeper of the Jardin des Plantes, and 
thought to induce me to accept his pro- 
posal, by an offer of doubling my ap- 
— .—I answered, that I knew what 
sution was, and left Lacepede was— 


¢ _etimeo Danaos et dona ferantes.”’ 


M. Le Brun took from me two thousand 
francs of my income, which has been 
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loss to me, up to this day, of fifty thou- 
sand livres. 

the vear 1810, M. de Laumont, the 
then director of the mines, instead of set- 
ting me down the first in the organization, 
as the Report of the Counsel of State indi- 
cated, was diverted from it by a pious 
personage, who, he had been told, de- 
served his utmost confidence. 

Here M. Sage points out and details his 
principal discoveries in natural history, 
mineralogy, and chymistry, during sixty 
years, printed already by Firmin Didot. 





Anecdotes. 


Whilst I was studying botany, I made 
frequent visits to Trianon, where Louis 
XV _ had a fine collection of plants ar- 
ranged according to the system of Bernard 
de ‘Tussieu. One day, whilst Iwas col- 
lecting specimens and laying them be- 
tween papers to dry, the hing came be- 
hind me, and said I was robbing the bees ; 
upon which, IT showed his Majesty the 
use ] made of my thefts, and begged his 
acceptance of my dried speciinens, which 
he graciously ordered to be placed in his 
private cabinet; and, at the same time, 
charged Le Comte Saint Florentin to send 
mea brevet or order for a pension otf 
twelve hundred livres. 

Marie Antoinette restored me = four 
thousand livres of pension, of which I had 
been deprived. | owed this act of roval 
kindness to the care | had taken and the 
pains | had bestowed on the two Dau- 
phins, for which her Majesty honoured 
me with a visit at Montalais, near St. 
Cloud. 

When the Commune de Paris were in- 
formed that the Queen had been to see 
me, they sent four hundred of their sol- 
diery to sack my house and seize my ca- 
non, which consisted in a three foot tele- 
scope. 

After T had obtained my liberty, I 
learnt, from M. Bertholet, secretary of 
the Committee of Public Safety, that a 
second order for arrest was ready to be 
sent to me; to avoid which, [ quitted 
Paris, and went toay illage of fourhouses, 
four leagues from Blois, where a forced 
contribution was levied, but the inhabit- 
ants, sensible that I had lost my all, put 
after my name on the proces verbal, * Ele 
who has nothing left but his celebrity can 


bear no further imposition.” After Thad | 
givilliers, by his Majesty, Louis XV, by 


exhausted all means of existence in my 
voluntary exile, | informed the directory 
of the painful situation to which the loss 
of my fortune had reduced me. Fran- 
gois de Neufchateau, ‘Treilhard, and La- 
reveillere-Lepaux, added six thousand 
livres of appointment to my place of pro- 
lessor of the Schoo! of Bridges and Cause- 
Ways, an appointment that the minister, 


haptal, had suppressed on the score of 


*conomy, and when I remonstrated, he 
advised me to hang inyself. 
- iesaoghied came to my country-house, 
ii ne otfand conduct me to prison, 
ere I first began to lose my eye-sight, 
me Ao possession of a manuscript-ac- 
Amy life, which had been drawn 








up by Madame Randel, who was the only 
person that interested herself in my per- 
secutions during the revolution. ‘This 
manuscript, which had been left with the 
Committee of General Safety, was sent to 
the officer of the police, and returned to 
ine at the end of two years, with a letter, 
acknowledging that anecdotes which con- 
cern a man useful to the community 
ought to be preserved. 

Whilst the Pope was at Paris, his Holi- 
ness came to visit my establishment, and 
invited me to the Tuilleries, when he 
expressed his astonishment that IT had no 
order or decoration ; I answered, that the 
establishment, which he had admired, was 
raised by the munificence of Louis XVI, 
and my attachment to his government 
was the reason, not only of my not having 
any honours conferred on me, but of the 
loss of my fortune. He then proposed 
that I should draw up a petition, and that 
he would present it to Buonaparte, as he 
went to St. Cloud to-morrow, to the 
christening of a child of the Queen of 
Holland. His Lloliness presented the 
petition, which Buonaparte appeared to 
receive graciously, and put it into his 
pocket, but nothing came of it. 

When the Academy of Sciences was 
travestied into the Institute, I was not in- 
corporated, because, they said, Ll was ai 
aristocrat before the letter It was also 
malevolently spread abroad, that I was 
concerned in the infernal machine, and 
that I had been imprisoned as an accom- 
plice. As soon as | heard it, [ went im- 
mediately to M. de Proni, from whom, 
they told me, the news came. As soon 
as he saw me, he cried out, “ Tam glad 
to see you, for I thought you were in 
prison, as an agent in the infernal ma- 
chine.’’? i then went to find out the per- 
son who had spread abroad this atrocious 
calumny at the Institute, whose name 
M. de Proni had told me. He said, he 
heard it at the Counsel of the Mines, and 
that he had told it to Lacepede, and 
others, and that they had applied to Buo- 
naparte to set me at liberty. It is well 
known, that one hundred and thirty per- 
sons were denounced and sent to the Se- 
chelles Islands, from which only one 
returned to Paris. 

I found a pecuniary resource iv my li- 
brary, which I sold for sixty thousand 
francs. My books had been given me 
by Monsieur Poulduc, by Monsieur An- 


M. de Miromenil, and other kind friends, 
or it would have been impossible for me, 
heir to no estate, to have made so fine a 
collection. My intention, in selling my 
library, was to enable me to complete 
the Musee des Mines, where | taught for 
two years, which could not have been 
done but by the sale of my books, and 
my estate at Vilberfol. [ aim at length 
arrived at the age of eighty years, of 
which thirty passed away in prosperity ; 
but, from 1740, envy, ingratitude, injus- 
tice, and malevolence, have exercised 
over me an atrocious empire. 

The minister of the Interior, M. de 
Vaubjanc, has abridged me of the thou- 





sand crowns which had been added to 
my appointment, in order to assist me in 
fulfilling my engagements. About the 
same time, his Majesty Louis XVIII had 
given me a proof of his special benevo- 
lence, in decorating me with one of his 
orders. 

Itistrue, indeed, that I have been obliged 
to make unsuccessful claims for having 
founded, at my own cost, a useful esta- 
blishment, of which France was in want; 
but, should the glory of well-doing, for 
so long a period as sixty years, be al- 
lowed me, by way of remuneration, I 
have nothing further to ask, and remain 
perfectly satisfied. 

(To be continued.) 











MR. COBBETT AND SIR FRANCIS 
BURDETT. 





Ir has long been generally known, that 
the cause of Mr. Cobbett’s flight and 
continued absence from England (to 
which he has himself attempted to give 
a political character) was and is no 
other than the variety and magnitude 
of his debts. On the principles by 
which he is to be regulated, in the dis- 
charge of those debts, he has recently 
written a circular letter to his creditors, 
through the medium of Mr. Tipper, 
Mr. Cobbett’s friend, creditor, and par- 
tizan, and recent candidate for the 
common-councilship: of that letter the 
following is the oyly important pas- 
sage i— 

“If there be any man who can pretend, 
for one moment, that mine is an ordinary 
case, and that not having enough to pay 
every body, I ought to be regarded as an 
insolvent debtor, in the usual acceptation 
of the words; and if he does this after 
being apprized that the whole force of an 
infamous tyranny was embodied into the 
shape of despotic ordinances, intended 
for the sole purpose of taking from me 
the real and certain and increasing means 
of paying off every debt and mortgage in 
two years ;—if there be any man whose 
prosperity and whose means of profitably 
employing his own industry have re- 
niained wholly untouched and unaffected 
by these despotic and sudden acts of the 
Government, and who is yet so insensible 
to all feelings of humanity as well as so 
willingly blind to every principle of et- 
ther moral or political justice ;—if there 
be any man who, wholly absorbed in his 
attachment to his own immediate interest, 
is ready to cast blame on a debtor, who 
has had his means of paying cut off by an 
operation as decisive as that of an earth- 
quake, which should sink into eternal no- 
thing his lands, his houses, and his goods ; 
—ifthere be any man, who, if he had 
been a creditor of Job, would have in- 
sisted that that celebrated object of ma- 
lignant devils’ wrath, which had swept 
away his flocks, his herds, his sons, and 
his daughters, was an insolvent debtor 
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and a bankrupt, and ought to have been 
considered as such, spoken of as such, 
and as such prov ided against ;—if there 
be any such man as this, to whom I owe 
any thing, to such man, [ first say, that | 
despise him from the bottom of my soul ; 
and then [ say, that if he dare meet me 
before the world in open and written 
charge, I pledge myself to cover him 
with as much shame and infamy, as that 
world can be brought to deign to bestow 
upon so contemptible a being. For such 
occasions as the one here supposed, if 
such occasion should ever occur, I re- 
serve the arguments and conclusion, 
which the subject would naturally sug- 
gest. ‘lo you I trust no such arguments 
are necessary, and, therefore, [ will now 
proceed to state explicitly my intentions, 
with regard to what [ shall endeavour to 
do in the way of paying off debts. 

‘‘Thold it to be peifectly just, that I 
should never, in any way whatever, give 
up one single farthing of my future earn- 
ings to the payment “of any debt in Eng- 
land. When the society is too weak or 
unwilling to defend the property, whe- 
ther mental cr of a more ordinary and 
vulgar species, and where there is not the 
will or the power in the society to yield 
him protection, he becomes clearly ab- 
solved of all his engagements of every 
sortto that society, because in every bar- 
gain, of every kind, it is understood that 
both the parties are to continue to enjoy 
the protection of the laws of property. 

‘But from the great desire which I 
have not only to return to my native 
country, but also to prevent the infamous 
acts levelled against me from injuring 
those persons with whom J have pecuniary 
engagements, and some of whom have 
become my creditors, from feelings of 
friendship and a desire to serve me, I 
eagerly wave all claim to this principle, 
and [ shail neglect no means within my 
power fully to pay and satisfy every de- 
mand, as far as that can be done consist- 
ently with that duty which calls on me 
to take care that my family have the 
means of fairly exerting their industry, 
and of leading that sort of life to which 
they have a just claim.” 


Among the creditors of Mr. Cobbett, 
is Sir Francis Burdett, to the amount, 
it is said, of four thousand pounds, 
money lent, as described by Sir Francis, 
“* when Mr. Cobbett was in diffic culty 
and distress, and to save him and his 
family from ruin.” Sir Francis, hav- 
ing received a letter from Mr. Cobbett, 
enclosing that to Mr. Tipper, has not 
only written, but published in Eng- 
land*, the reply subjoined. ‘The 
world is, in no small degree, indebted 
to Sir Francis for this manly proceed- 
ing, which, at once, vindicates the 
cause of general morals against an au- 
dacious assailant, and contributes to 
reduce Mr. Cobbett to his just level, 


aon 





*In the Examiner newspaper of the 3d 
instant. 
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even in the weakest eyes. The good 
humour and ge itlemanly style, a th 
equally distinyuish the letter of Sir 
Francis, are also, at once, infinitely 
creditable to the writer, and poiguant in 
thew effect against Mr. Cobbett. He 
treats the loss of his money with indif- 
ference; begs that Mr. Cobbett will 
not put himself to ‘* inconvenience,” to 
return that which was lent to ‘6 save him 
aud his family from ruin ;” and, while 
he chastizes the scoundrel for his profli- 
vacy, is still unabte to refrain. from 
laughter, and from laughter only, at 
the wide stretch of his impudence :— 


“To Mr. Witttam Cossert. 


‘¢Sir,—I have just received your’s ofthe 
20th November, and carefully, and ac- 
cording to your desire, perused the en- 
closed to Mr. Tipper. 

‘¢ It is not my intention to enter into any 
controversy respecting the honesty or 
dishonesty of paying or not paying debts 
according to the convenience of the party 
owing. It seems, that if it should ever 
suit vour convenience, and take nothing 
from the comforts and enjoyments of 
yourself and family, such comforts and 
enjoyments, and means too of distinguish- 
ing themselves, as you think they are en- 
titled to,—all this being previously se- 
cured,—then you think yourself bound 
to pay your debts:—if, on the contrary, 
that cannot be effected without sacrifices 
on your and their part, in that case your 
creditors have no claiin to prefer, and you 
no duty to perform. You then stand ab- 
solved, rectus in foro conscientia, and for 
this singular reason, because those who 
lent you their money when you were in 
difficulty and di-tress, in order to save 
you and your family from ruin, were and 
are unable to protect you either against 
your own fears, or the power of an arbi- 
trary Government, under which they 
have the misfortune to live, and to which 
they are equally exposed. ‘These princi- 
ples, which are laughable in theory, are 
detestable in practice. ‘That you should 
not only entertain and act upon, but 
openly avow them, and blind your own 
understanding, 
others, by such flimsy pretences, is one 
more melancholy proof of the facility 
with which self-interest can assuine the 
mas k of hypocrisy, aad by means of the 
weakest sophist rv, overpower the strong- 
est understanding. How true is our 
common Jaw maxim, that no man Is an 
upright judge in his own cause: how 
truly and prettily said by the French, 
“Ta Nature se pipe ;” nor less truly, 
though more grossly, in English, ‘* Na- 
ture’s her own bawd *.”’ 

‘(In expressiug my abhorrence of the 

*Sivr Francis might, if he had wished it, 
have found a less ** gress,” as well as more ge- 
nerally intelligible phrase, for the conveyauce 
of his thought. ** Moutaigne dit que P homme 
se pipe ;” in English, ** Montaigue says that 
inan is his own cheat or sharper ;” ‘ his own 
deceiver or trepanuer. 





or think to blind that of 


-— 


principles you lay down for your conduct, 
and concerning which you challenge my 
opinion a little unfairly, considering the 
ridicule with which you, at the same 
time, threaten to overwhelm the unfortu- 
nate wight who presumes to differ from 
them, I do not desire that you should act 
upon any other with regard to me; I 
should be sorry your family were put to 
any inconvenience on my account, should 
your circumstances ever prove so pros- 
perous as to enable you to discharge your 
debts without infringing upon those new 
principles of moral obligation you have 
adopted, and which, for the first time, 
since the commencement of the world, 
have, I believe, been, though frequently 
acted on, openly promulgated. As to 
complaint or reproach, they are the off- 
ring of weakness and folly; disdain 
pone stifle them; but nothing can or 
ought to stifle the expression of disgust 
every honest mind must feel at the want 
of integrity in the principles you pro- 
claim, and of feeling and generosity in 
the sentiments you express. 
‘lam, Sir, your most obedient 
‘¢and most humble servant, 
P, Burverr. 
“6 St. James’s Place, Jan. 31, 1818.’ 


It will be observed, that Mr. Cob- 
bett is now placed in an uncomfortable 
dilemma. Sir Francis has braved al! 
his threats, and put him to the proof. 
He is content that Mr. Cobbett should 
‘despise him from the bottom of his 
soul ;”? he has ** dared to meet Mir. 
Cobbett before the world, in an open 
written charge ;” and Mr, Cobbett 
stands * pledged to cover Sir Francis 
Burdett with as much shame and in- 
famy as that world can be breught to 
deign to bestow upon so contemp ible a 
being. ” Thus [vir. Cobbett is reduced 
to i nec essity of either sitting down 
a silent convicted rogue, or of entering 
upon a battle with Sir Francis, while 
the latter will have all the common 
sense aie! common hovesty of mankind 
upon his side. This is fearful odds, 
surely, for Mr, Cobbett; and the best, 


it should seem, that he cai now do, 13 





to take a rope and hang himself!’ 








ART OF DRAWING. 

| Mr. KENDALL, in calling for the establish- 
ment of Free Drawing-Schools, and me 
general ditfusion of the Art of Drawing, a 
4 branch of common education, sucgests, 
among other arguments, that Drawing} 
the basis of all art, and art th e basis of ali 
civilization. He insists, thatif a body 0. 
enlightened philanthropists had designed, 
upon the discovery of Ainerica, to pro- 
mote the preservation and civilization of 
its inhabitants, they would have tug it 
them the art of drawing. Ue applies the 
same observation to all countnes whic 
are now grog or exploring. He ap- 
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plies it, too, to all Europe, and to Eng- 


Sand ia particular. ile insists that the 
pop. ation of England is but very imper- 
fecuy civilizes d, from its want of this art— 
and from this cause he deduces much of 
the want of employment, anc | consequent 
want of subsistence “ 

How rightly Mr. Kendall has argued, 
and how well-founded are the facts which 
he has adduced, to show that drawing is 

the arts most natural, as well as 
weful to aan, and how readily men, 
‘; called the savage state, “addict 
¢hemselves to this art, is, in part, con- 
firmed bythe purport of the following 
paragraph, w appeared in the 


ane of 


375 Wildl 


which has 
newspapers > — © The wonderful Esqui- 
manx, who is still on board one of the 
ships at Deptford, and who lately sat for 
his poi strait, has taken such a fancy for 
drawing landscapes, that the oificers have 
given him paints and bru: hes, and every 
other fe scility for indulging his new pro- 
pensity. 
As to what is said, an article in our 
Thisty-ninth Number, of the character pate 
superiority of the Esquimaux drawing 
this is insisted upon as a general obse ee 
tion by Mr. kk. It is in drawing, as in 
poetry, language, oratory, &c.—The sa- 
yage Is more accurate, more true to na- 
ture, than the civilized man. In a state 
of refinement, we substitute a smoot! and 
spec lous execution for truth and accuracy 
of detail. A savage may be relied on for 
facts; acivilized man cannot. The lat- 
ter observes nothing with the same close- 
ness; or, at least, it is only the savage and 
the scholar and man of science that can 
appear together. All the intermediate 
degrees of civilization are full of blunders 
and outside show, and disregard of preci- 
sion Every thing that proceeds from the 
savage isa document, —arecord—and may 
becited, quoted, andsworato. The petty 
artist of the civilized state may present us 
with a pretty picture; but it is a Le in all 
é/s parts. Such an artist will sneer at the 


grotesque and rude sketches of the sa- 
vage ; butthe man of truth would not ex- 


change one of those sketches for 
portfolios of the London or Paris pertt- 
maitre. If we descend to the commoner 
walks, and let the sketches of the savage 
be compared with our signs, ornamental 
furniture, &c. &c.—what a diiference' 
John Sackeouse, the E quimaux, must 
take care that he does not spoil his t 
by any lesson he can take in England— 
and yet how much of drawing cannot 
England teach Lim! fe must blend too 
things—what he has brought from Eng- 
land, and what he can obtain here. 
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BRIT Ist GALLERY. 
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We were highly gratified by our view 
to the copies of some of the old mas- 
ters lately exhibited at this excellent 
school of painting. It was putting the 
young artists to a severe test to place 





¥ See a Proposal for establishing 
Drawing Schools, &c. By E 
Fey FLA. S, 


l'ree 
A . Kendall, 





'ora Da Vinci, there are twent 
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their imitations side by side with oan 
originals as Raphael, Guido, Vandyke, 
Rubens, Cuyp, and Ruysdael: yet it is 
but justice to say, that they come out of 
the perilous ordeal not only without dis- 
grace, but with high honour. It may be 
mentioned as a decisive proof of the Eng- 
lish capacity for the higher species of 
this beautiful art, that the most numerous 
and the best e¢opies are taken from the 
best artists. {ft must have struck any one 
who has walked through the gal lery of 
the Louvre, that the invalu abie treasures 
of that collection seem lost upon the 
French students. Among the many art- 
ists who spend their days in that maguaiii- 
cent saloon, for one who copiesa Raphael 
hele oY I- 
ously transferring to their canvass the in- 
finite ly inferior beauties of Le Sueur, or 
Vernet: and this not from nationality, for 
they pass over the majestic aus sterity of 
serie own Poussin; but from an evident 
ant of perception of the ony ified “Hi 


of the grand masters in the art. At the 
British Gallery we were pleas sed to see 
directly the reverse of this false and ua- 
elevated taste. Forone copy of Rubens 
we saw a dozen of Raphael; for one of 
Vanderheyvden, a dozen ot ns suyp. “Phis 


aifords a pleasing evidence, that the retish 
for the noblest style of excellence forms 
an essential part of the national character ; 
and that the same fearlessness, arising 
from conscious worth, which animates 
the English in the field of battle, leads 
them in the pacific arena of art and sci- 
ence, to grapple, at once, with the se- 
verest difficulties, and will, we have no 
doubt, ensure them success in this no less 
than jin the other kind of conflict. If this 
view of the taste and capacity of our 
countrymen be correct, the great use of 
such 2n institution as that now referred to 
must at once appear ; and that our theory 
is correct, we would require no more con- 
vincing proof than those exquisite copies 
from els iel’s cartoons. Here arenocold 
drawings, no merely correct translations 
of the figures and draperies of the great 
originals; but the intellectual dignity, 
the moral beauty, all those noble graces 
of expression which have justly conferred 
on Raphael the epithet of divine, 
copied with a kindred feeling, and with a 
power Of execution worthy of men who 








fully appreciate the excellencies of their 
g@ind are hetype. 
Se 
CHARADES. 
l 
Pas halfefasa Pecish historian’ name ; 
Phree- fits ofthe fratt ofa’ pray ; 
Lida werd we make use of wheu healthy eur 
frame ; 
rd vou rivhily construe, 
iM prescut te your view 
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both rural and gay 
My first is on the face of vatare found, 
Where is Caltle rove in search of ine. 
My second ’s ever used when corn is ground ,; 
My whole delights mach in my first to he. 
P19) Mania P, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
December 25, 1818, to January \, 1819. 





BIOGRAPHY. 

Faint Sketches for a True Lee of our venerable 
Sovereizn. By the Rev C. E. De Coetlogon, M, A. 
Svo 5s 

DRAMA 

The Siege of Troy; a Tragic Drama, to be performed 
in the Westminster School Dormitory. Wreitteu 
upon the ancient Greek Model. By Johu Barnaby 
Busby. vo. Is. 6d. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Letters from the Hon. Horace Walpole to the Rev 
Wim. Cole and others, from the year 1745 to 1782. 
4to. V1. 7s 

Letters on the Importance, Duty, and Advantages of 
ary Rising. Svo. 6s. 

Observations on Bank Forzeries, and the Expediency 
of Resuming Cash Payments. 8vo. Is, 6d 

ROMANCES. 

Aotar; a Bedoueen Romance. Translated from the 

Arabic, by Terrich Hamilton, Esq, 8vo, 93s. Gd. 
THEOLOGY. 

The proper Deity and distinct Personality, Agency, 
and Worship of the Holy Spirit. By R H, Carn, 
A. B. mo. 6s. 

TRAVELS. 

A Classical Tour through Italy and Sicily. By Sir R. 

Colt [foare, Bart. 4to. 21. Qs. 











VARIETY. 


Fine Greek Antiquities in the Cri- 
mea.—Aimong the curiosities of this 
place are the remains of antiquities of 
the tine of the Greeks, who planted 
colonies bere. In the beginning of 
August last, in digging up a full, 
stone vault was discovered, which con- 
tained a corpse, six feet and a half 
loug,in a very good state of preserva- 
tion. Phe head was ornamented with 
avold garland of laurels, and on the 
forehead a golden medal, which repre- 
sents a man’s head, with the iserip- 
tion ** Philip.” On both sides of the 
corpse stood golden and earthen ves- 
sels, as was the custom amoiy the 
Greeks, also several yold chains and 
eur-rings; and on one of the fingers 
was a vold ring with a valuable stone, 
on which were represented a male and 
female figure, all of exquisite worke 
inanship. From all this it may be 
concluded, that this was the burying- 
place of one of Philip's Generals. 

Striking Reverse of Fortune.—In 
the papers, lately, was given the trial 
of J. Robinson, a coiton-spimner, at 
the Salford Quarter Sessions, for a 
conspiracy, In conjunction with other 
cotton-spinners, to raise their wages, 
during the late turn-out, This man, 
with his elder brother, and two other 
peisous, built that large pile of build- 
ings, Which stands on the banks of the 
Irwell, at Manchester (still knowa by 
the: name of Robinson's factory.) in 
t! 2s they carried on an extensive and 
lucrative business for many years; 
they also purchased large estates in 
Yorkshire, and the elder ‘broth er com- 
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menced building a wall, of three miles 
in extent, round his park and mansion, 
They failed, however, from over specu- 
lation; and the brother, who was the 
principal in the firm, is now an inmate 
of the Poor-house; the other is re- 
duced to the humble situation of a 
journeyman spinner ! 


Bitter taste in Butter.—The follow- 
ing is given as an improved method of 
preventing the bitter taste which butter 
has at this period, of the year, from 
cattle feeding on turnips, cabbages, 
leaves of trees, &c.:— 

Boil two ounces of saltpetre in a quart 
of water, and put two or more spoontuls, 
according to the quantity of milk, into a 
pail, before milking ; if this is done con- 
stantly it will prevent the taste of turnips ; 
but it will not be eifected if even once 
neglected. ‘This has been proved by 
twenty years: experience, and if it does 
not succeed, the farmers may rest assured 
that the fault arises from the neglect of 
the dairy-maid. 


Swans and Deer.—A_ rewarkable 
fact occurred in the park of Lord 
Grantley at Wonersh, near Guildford, 
a short time since. A fawn, drinking, 
was suddenly pounced upon by one of 
the swans, which pulled the animal into 
the water, and held it until quite 
drowned. This was observed by the 
other deer in the park, and did not 
long go unrevenged ; for shortly after, 
this very swan, w hie h had hitherto ne- 
ver been molested by the deer, was sin- 
“led out when on land, and furiously 
attacked by a herd, which surrounded 
and presently killed the offender. 


Judge Dodderidge, being upon the 
circuit, at the Huntingdon “Avsizes, j in 
1612, reproved the Sheriff for having 
returned persons to serve as jurymen 
who were not of sufficient respect- 
ability : the Sheriff, at the next as- 
sizes, presented the following singular 


list :— 


Maximilian King Tortand 
Henry Prince Godmanchester 
George Duke Somersham 
William Marquis Stukely 
Edward [arl Hartford 
Robert Lord Worsley 
Richard Baron Brythorpe 
Edward Knight St. Neots 
Peter Squire Easton 
Robert eulenen Spaldock 
Robert Yeoman Barham 
Philip Pope Weston 
Humphrey Cardinal Kimbolton 
William Bishop Brigden 
John Abbot Stukely 
Richard }'riar K:Ilington 
Henry Monk Stukely 
Edward Priest Grafhinham 
Richard Deacon Cashworth. 


The town’s names were the places of 
their residence. 





-at Hambureh ; 


It was exceedingly common, in the 
time of the civil wars, to name children 
with a scripture word or sentence, and 
during the Commonwealth, a jury was 
returned in the county of Sussex of the 
following names :— 

Accepted Trevor, of Norsham 

Redeemed Compton, of Battle 

laint-not Hewet, of Heathfield 

Make-peace Heaton, of Hare 

God-reward Smart, of Fivehurst 

Stand-fast-on-high Stringer, of Crow- 

hurst 

Earth Adams, of Warbleton 

Called Lower, of Warbleton 

Kill-sin Pimple, of Witham 

Return Spelinan, of Watling 

Be-faithful Joiner, of Britling 

I'ly-debate Robert, of Britling 

I 5 ye the-good fight of-faith White , of 

“mer 

More-fruit Fowler, of East Hadly 

Hope-for Bending, of East Hadly 

Graceful Harding of Lewes 

Weep-not Billings, of Lewes 

Meck Brewer, of Okeham. 


For the convenience of drawers of 
bills, days of grace are allowed, beyond 
the time stated that payment will be 
made; three days are allowed in E ye 
lands ten throughout France and ; 
Dantzic ; eight at Naples; six at Ve e- 
mice, Amsterdam, and Autwerp; four 
at Frankfort; five at Leipsic; twelve 
eight at Copenhagea : 
three at Berlin; sixin Portugal; four- 
teen in Spam; and thirty at Genoa*. 








Original Poetry. 


TO THE DEITY. 





Tou, mighty Ruler of the Universe | 

Whose omnipresence still protects the works 

Of thy creation: ‘Time, thine instrument, 

Another year, has link’d unto the chain 

Of deep Eternity, and onward led 

Thy illimitable space, as full of love, 

Of beauty, and intelligence, as when 

Chaos turn’d into melody, and Thou 

Was’t pleas’d to sanctify. O! there is nut 

A spirit of the worlds above, of this 

Below, if sensible of thy divine 

Care,—but each change of season, cirefn- 
stance, 

Or place, delights to muse on Thee, and give, 

Howe’cr so humble, some returns of praise, 

How matchless, God,—Thou art !—Where’er 
we look, 

Still Thou, o'er Nature 
lime ;— 

Thy beauties linger on us in her Spring ; 

Ten-thousand fair varieties are seen ; 


hast a pow’r sub- 


The Summer feasts our senses with her 
flowers, 
Her herbage, blossoms, and her scenes: Au- 


tum 
Brings ber ripe fruit, 
ter clothes 


her grains ; aud Win- 





® If this list could he extended it would 
form oan tuteresting piece of intelligences, 


ene ee POP ODO aan mectnadastneany 
The whole with thy protecting goodness, 
What 
Cun we give Thee for them, unknown os 
kuown, 


Seen, felt, or understood, enjoy'd or not? 

But the heartfelt emotions of our praisc! 

For look we at the morn, noon, eve, or night, 

Still Thou art God, and still thou dost in- 
form, 

Maintain, create, 
wing, 

Minutely soaring on the air; a sea, 

Instructing planetary systems, net 

A reptile, im th’ earth’s growling bosom, 

lives; 

Or comet shoots, or insect feels its life, 

But Thou dost regulate them all. Shall we 

Not, then, in one magnilic strain of praise, 

Unite with those s veet peals that usher in 

This Year? Yes, tho’ the wieked should 

forget 

Thy mercy for the periods of existence 

To all that © tive and move,” O ! God, receive 

Our praise s--sincere our benedictious are, 

And may they fied acceptance at thy throne ! 

ISLINGTON. 

THEATRICAL C CRE i lQUES S. 


V.—Mr. MACREADY. 


— 


destroy :—~there’s not a 





CRITIQUE 





TAMERE is a Shrine, bedew':| with many a tear, 

To lovers blissful, and to friendship dear ; 

Where art expires—where evil passions sleep, 

And hearts of grief, in silence love to weep: 

A stream of living flame around it plays, 

And Genius ofttimes gilds it with his rays : 

Whilst heavily Pity, ike th? encireling vine, 

Clings gently round, and breathes aloug the 
shrine, 

The Shrine of Feeling—aud her votry thou, 

Before whose pow’r the sternest hearts musi 
bow, 

Whose force and judguwecat, eloquence, and 
truth, 

Give five to age, and virtuous zeal to youth, 


Lhy mountains, Scotia, soaring to the skies, 
Qnee held a race traiad up to enterprize, 


Their chief, Rob Roy—the boldest of the 
elan, 

Who dard assert the privilege of man; 

Who, when his country was by furce op: 
press'd, 

Burn’d with desire to see her wrongs re- 
diess’d, 

Who held th’? oppressors evucl faws at 


nought, 
Nor lost the liberty for which he fought. 
Rob Roy still lives—his ardour to be free— 
His life—his soul—his spirit--are in thee. 


Mighty Conce ption! —with thy giant aid, 

A form sublime is moulded from a shade — 

Thou cans’t supply the vacancies of skill, 

Embody “airy nothings” at thy will, 

Give to dull beings, forms of life and light, 

Aud put false taste, and sophistry to flight. 

Then hail, Macready! for, in thee, we find 

The clear conceptions of a well-stor'd mind : 

Each darker passion thou caus’t well poi 
tray, 

Or lead the heart with gentleness away ; 

Like th’ olian lyre, thy voice can swell 

Can loudly burst—or tales of foudness tell, 

Sweetly, as when upon the golden strings, 

Some timid dove doth rest her weary wings, 

Whose flutt’rings wake the sounds —all 
sounds above, 

That breathe affection, gratitude, and love. 
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EPIGRAMS FROM MARTIAL. 
lo the Editor of the Literary Journal. 


Sin,—If the following translations of a 
few of the Epigrams of Martial should be 
worth inserting, [ hope you will make use 


of thein. lam, &c. &c. 
A Danby. 





Book tst. Ep. 111. 
To Velox. 
Tat [should write long Epigrams you will; 
Why, you write noae,—so your's are shorter 
still! 
B. 1. E. 30. 
Vo Fidentius. 


The book you read, Fideutias, all is mine, 
Till you wead badly, then commences thine. 


B. 2, E. 20 
Those verses Tom swears are his own—sly 
elf! 
Iiiswear they are, too—why, he bought them 
himsell. 


B. 3. E. 9. 
’Tis said, against me Cinna writes: 
But this man Martial never heeds— 
He can’t allow that that man writes ; 
. ® . 
Por why ‘his yerses no one reads. 


B. 4. E. 77. 

To a Snarling Critic. 
TI never asked the gods for wealth, 
Conteut with little and with health; 
Rut now in altered phrase Lerave, 
i 
Phat riches | and power may have. 
Cfsucha chauge what can the reason be? 
That Zoilus | may hang on yonder tree. 


B. 5. E. 48. 
He never dines at home, Dick swears—no 
doubt! 
He never dies ct all, but when asked out. 


a2, Sd 
Why dowt T present you my volumes, friend 
Jack ’ 


Twould, but { fear lest you'd send your own 
back ! 


B. s. E. 69. | 
i ’ ’ i 
Oh charminy ancients!” rapt Vacura cries, 
rt aia j j 
None but dead poets meet tice judging 
eyes.” 
Martial will beg your pardon, when he sees 
you, 
But, really, dying is too much to please you. 


B. g. E 15. 
Ona Cupbourd Friend. 


Au think’st thou the friend whom thy table 
procures thee, 
on gifted from Friendship’s pure treasure ? 
“4 venison! oh turtle! Champagne! he 
. adores you; 
‘ +e ye, uot your master, give pleasure ; 
» 4 tf but to.morrow, some better I'd give, 


———— ee 





He’ > ° . 
d be my friend to-morow, as sure as I live. 





SONNET. 
Written in a lVood. 





Tuan this I could not wish that cooler 
shades 
Should wrap the fever’d earth and weary 
me,— 
Than this, were I to pick a thousand glades, 
I could not crave a more umbrageous tree ! 
Thick with the emerald spoils of spring, 
Thro’ it no sun-beam dares te look 
Upon the little wholesome brook 


That o’er its grassy foot is gambolling, 


Here let me hide me, pleasant shade! and lull 
(Remote from noisy day, 
Univuch’d by solar ray) 
Myself to sleep in thy arms beautiful ! 
Linger thou with me, love '—methinks, with 





thee, 
le’en could stay till comes eternity! 
Beppo. 
LETTER FROM A TALLOR TO A 
DANDY, 


Relative toa long-standing Account between them. 


The thought from » Beppo.” 


I ANSWER your letter in haste— 
I’m sorry I'm forced thus to dun ye— 
With pleasure Pll stay for your waist, 
But I don’t like to stay for your money. 
TAPE-AND-THREAD. 





ANSWE! 
To the Rebus in No. 38, p. 603. 





Tue Boat, swift gliding o’er the waters clear ; 
The tow'ring Eagle in her sky-bound flight ; 
Phillis, whose voice enchants the listning ear; 
The Pole, disceru’d by Ursa’s guiding light ; 
The peace-disturbing Owl, predicting bane ; 
Proclaim a rival in the Muses’ train ! 


Dec. 17, 1818. I. F. 





IMPROMPTU, 


CONCORDIA RES PARV® CRESCUNT. 
A Free Translation. 


I’ve heard “ Nine Tailors makea Man ;” 
And if Report’s uo Railer, 

I’ve also heard, (deny’t who can, ) 
Nine Pandies make a Tailor. 

PPO PEPE 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

A SECOND engraving of the Portland Vase ts 
lu forwarduess, and will represent the 
sculpture at its bottom, which, from the 
manner in which the Vase is fixed at the 
sritish Museum, is invisible to visitors, 
The entire serics of our Engravings will be 
four in number. 

* "Popogiaphical Ancedotes of Islington,” and 
** Lopographical Anecdotes of St. Mary-le- 
Burns,” as soon as possible. 

“ Letters from North Wales,” and other arti- 
cles intended for this number, are unavo.de 
ably deferved. 

* Antidstes to West India Sketches,” Nos. 
1 to 7, will be inserted shortly, in a regular 
series, : 

Complete Sets of the LITERARY JOURNAL, 
No. L to No. 40, may now be had of the 
Publisher, price Sixpence each; in single 
Numbers, Quarterly Parts, or entire Vo- 
lumes, half-bound, uncut. Whe Map of 
the Polar Regions, printed in No. 2, may 
also be had separately. 


SNP. 
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SCHOOL FOR DRAWING AND PAINTING, 


No. 50, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury Square, 
opposite the British Muscum, 


ESTABLISHED for the Lastruction and Im- 
provement of the Student and Amateur in DRAWING 
and PAINTING in OIL and WATER COLOURS, 
possessing every requisite for their Advancement in the 
Study of the HUMAN FIGURE, and of the other 
Branches of the FINE ARTS, forming a Probationary 
School for the Royal Academy, the Elgin Marbles, and 
British Institution. 
#,* The School is at al] times open for Private Study. 





SOUTH AMERICA. 

This Day is Published, by Baldwin, Cradock, and 
Joy, Paternoster Row, in one vol. 8vo. price 12s. 
The COLONIES and the PRESENT AME- 
RICAN REVOLUTIONS. By M. DE PRADT, for- 
merly Archbishop of Malines. Translated from the 

French. 





CHRISTMAS VACATION.—TOSCHOOLMASTERS 
EXCLUSIVELY. 
This day was published, 

A CATALOGUE OF DICTIONARIES, 
Grammars, Greek and'Latin Classics, and other School 
Books; together with a Selection of the best Works, 
adapted for the improvement and recreation of Young 
Persons, in elegant Bindings, as Presents or School 
Reward Books, which are now selling wholesale, by 
Lackington, Hughes, Harding, Mavor, and Jones, Fins- 
bury Square. 
Ofwhom may be had, published this day, price. 6d , 

The twenty-fourth edition of THE ART OF SHORT- 
HAND PERFECTED; a Treatise recommended to 
Schools for its brevity aud perspicuity. 





HISTORY OF FRANCE FOR CHILDREN. 


Speedily will be published, in one volume, 12mo. em- 
bellished with six Plates trom original Designs 


A SHORT HISTORY of FRANCE, for 
Young Persons; by a Daughter of the late Mrs, 
Trimmer. 

Also, 


An Edition of the same Work tm 2 sinall volumes, 
illustrated with thirty-two plates, printed uniformly 
with the following long-esteemed Works of Mrs. Trim- 
mer, Viz :— 

Scripture History and Prints, in 2 vols. price 2s. 
sewed. 

Scripture Lessons from the Old Testament, with 
Prints, 2 vols sewed, price 4s. 

Scripture Lessons from the New Testament, with 
Prints, 2 vols. sewed, price 4s. 

Laglish History, with Priuts, in3 vols, sewed, price 
5s. Od. 

Ancient History and Roman History, each in 2 vols, 
price each ds. 

London: Printed for Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy, 
Paternoster Row; for whom, aud for N. Hailes, Picca- 
dilly, are also published the following Works, forming 

A MOTHER'S LIBRARY. 

1. COBWEBS to CATCH FLIES, or, Dialogues in 
short Sentences, adapted to Children from the Age of 
three to eight; by Mrs. Teachwell. 2 vols. price 3s. 
boards. 

2 LA BAGATELLE; intended to introduce Chil- 
dren of three or four years old to some Knowledge of the 
French Language. In2 vols. price 3s, boards. 

3. The RATIONAL DAME; or, Hints towards sup- 
plying Prattle for Children, by a familiar acquaintance 
with the Animal Creation; with numerous Figures: 
by the same Author. 12mo. price 3s. half-bound,. 

4. RATIONAL SPORTS, in Dialogues, passing 
among the Children of a Family; by the same Author; 
Is. 6d. 

5. FABLES; by Mrs. Teachwell. In 2 vols. -—Vvol. 
1 in monosyllables, vol. 2 in words of greater length, 
1s. 6d. each. 

6. A SPELLING-BOOK, designed to render the ac- 
quisition of the Rudiments of our Native Language 











ae 


$2. , 
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de 
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easy and pleasant; 
bound, -2s. 

7. A COURSE of LECTURES for Sanday Evenings; 
containing Religions Advice to young Persons. In 2 
vols. price 9s. elegantly half-bound. 

*,_° This publication, which contains a Lecture for 
every Sunday throughout the year, is written upon so 
liberal a plan, as to be suitable to any rank of life, with- 
out giving offence to the sentiments of auy Christian 
veader. Tt is alsu considered as the best book for 
schools of any that has been written on the same sub- 
jects. 

5. The FIRST PRINCIPLES of RELIGION, and 
the Existence of a Deity, explained in a Series of Dia- 
fogues, adapted tothe Capacity of the Tufant Mind, by 
M.P. Price, half-bound, 2s. 

9. A Clearand Concise Account of the ORIGIN and 
DESIGN of CHRISTIANITY, inteuded asa Second 
Part to the preceding Work ; by the same Author. In 
2 vols, half-bound, price 4s. 

10. DIALOGUES and LETTERS cn Morality, Eco- 
womwy, and Politeness, For the Luprovement and 
Entertainment of Young Female Minds; by the same 
Author. Tn 3vols price 6s, 


by the same Author. [falf- 


ll. A PATHER'S ADVIC™ to HIS SON, written | 


chiefly for the perusal of young Gentlemen; by M. P 
Half-Lound, 2s 

12. The POOTSTEP to Mrs. Trimmer's Sacred His. 
tory, for the Instruction and Amusement of Little 
Children Half-bound, 2s 

13. An ABSTRACT of the HISTORY of the BIBLE, 
for the Wse of Children and young Persons: with 
Quastions for Examination, and a Sketch of Scripture 
Geography, iliustrated with Maps; by the Rey. Join 
Turuer. Half bound, 2s. 6d. 

14. A FAMILIAR HISTORY of ENGLAND, by 
Question aud Answer; embellished with Portraits of 
the Sovereigns Boards, 3s 6d. 

15. A very improved Editionof the ENGLISH HER- 
MIT; or, Adventures of Philip Quarll Is 6d 

16. An improved, but somewhat abridged, Edition of 
ROBINSON CRUSOE; with 16 Plates. Price, half. 
bound, 4s. 6d. 

17. ANECDOTES of remarkable INSECTS ; selected 
from Natural Ilistory, and interspersed with Poetry ; 
ilustrated with ents; by Joseply Taylor. Price 3s. 
veatly half-bound. 

Also, 

A great Viriety of other excellent Juvenile Pubhica- 
tious, including those of Mrs. Trimmer, Mrs. Barbauld 
and Dr. Aikiu, Mr. and Miss Edgeworth, Miss Peacock, 
Mrs. HWelme, Xe. 

And in the Press, 

The CHILD'S INTRODUCTION to THOROUGH 
BASS, in Conversations of a Fortnight, between a Mo- 
ther and her Daughter of ten years old. 





THOMSON'’S ANNALS OF PHILOSOPHY. 
This day ty published, price 2s. 6d. No. 73, for 
January, 1818, 

ANNALS OF PHILOSOPHY, or, Maga- 
zine of Chemistry, Mineralogy, Mechanics, Natural 
tlis'ory, Agriculture, and the Arts. By THOMAS 
THOMSON, M.D. FRS.L and E, Regius Professor 

of Chemistry, Glasgow. 

This Number contains the following Articles :—M. 
Thenard on New Combinations of Oxygen and Acids; 
Dr. Prout on the Phenomena of Sanguification; Dr. 
Murray's Experiments on Muriatic Acid Gas, History 
of Anthrazothionic Acid, by Theodor Vou Grotthus ; 
Method of separating Iron from Manganese, by the 
sane; Combination of Carbouate and Hydiate of Lime, 
by the same; Description and Plate of au improved 
Microscope; Notice, by Dr. Leach, respecting Animals 
brought from the Arctic Regious; Analytical Review 
of Memoirs of the Werneriau Natural Society, Vol. II. 
Part II.; Proceedings of the Royal and Linnean So- 
cieties; Cause of the reddeved Snow brougit froin the 
Coast of Baffin's Bay; Report of the Sea Saake of Ame- 
rica untrue; a Variety of other Scieutific Notices, Me- 
tevrological Tables, &c. 

London: Priuted for Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy, 
Paternoster Row ,\ where complete sets may now be 
procured, the early volumes having been reprinted 
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TO SCHOOLMASTERS. 
This day was published, price 2. 6d, 
THE ETON LATIN GRAMMAR, with 


Explanatory Notes, collected from various Grammars, 
for the Use of Schools. By WM. MAVOR, LL. D 


*_* The sale of eight very large Impressions confirms 
the value of the Notes attached to this Grammar, and 
fully indicates the character which Dr. Mavor's Edition 
continues to sustain m Schools, for accuracy and neat- 
utss 

Loendooa: Printed for Lackington and Co.; Seatehard 
and Co.; Gand W. B Whittaker; Longman and Co. ; 
Baldwin aud Co ; Boosey and Sons; J. Richardson; 
G Wilkie; and R. Fevner. 





» BOOKS 


Just published, by Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy, Pa- 
ternoster Row. 

i. CHARENTON: or, The Follies of the 
Age: a Philosophical Romance. By M. De Lour- 
doueiy. Translated from the French. Ln Svo. price 
7s. Gd. boards, with plates. 

4° Chareuton is well known to be the Publie Esta. 
blishinent near Paris for Insane Persons. Tie author 
has chosen it for the sceue of adventures, and some sup- 
posed inhabitants of it are his Dramatis Persona. The 
work gives a view of the political state of France, of its 
parties, of the uatural ft: ndeney of the age to the gene- 
ral intevests of mankind, and of the ultimate vbject of 





| 
| 





civilization in its silent progress towards universal good 


2 PARLIAMENTARY LETTERS, and other 
Poems By Q inthe Corner. Lu foulscap, Bvo. 4s. 6d. 
boards. 


3. NIGHT. A descriptive Poem, in four Buoas. La 
foolseap Svo. price 7s. 6d. boards, 

4. AVF FECTION’'S GIFT toa Beloved God-child. By 
M.H. In foolscap Svo price 4s. 6d. boards, with au 
elegant Frontispiece 

© That Lesson is likely to be impressive which is ine 
sinuated through the medium of Affection.’ 

%e* A little volume of Essays on the Virtues and Vices, 
and on various topics of Science, called Affection’s Gift 
to a heloved God child, merits a plaice beside a similar 
vujuine of Mrs. Chapone and Dr. Gregory. The lan- 
guage is correct and elegaut.”—Monthly Mag. Jan. 
i819 

5 A YBAR AND A DAY, a Novel. By Muidame 
Panache, Author of “ Manners.” [nu 2 vols. lino. 
price 12s 

éllso, by the same Author, 

MANNERS, a Novel. 3 vols price $s. bear Is 

6. CASTLES IN THE AIR; or, the Whims of my 
Aunt;a Novel. By the Authoress of * Dunethvin; or, 
Visit to Paris.” In 3 vols. 12mo, price 15s, boards. 

7. THE BARD OF THE WEST; commoniy called 
LWMAN AC KNOCK; or, Ned of the Hills. An Irish 
Historical Romance, founded on Facts of the Seventh 
Century. By Mrs. Peck. In3 vols. price 15s. boards. 
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This day is published, 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


BLACKWOUDS EDINBURGH MAGA- 

ZINE; or, Monthly Register of General Literature, 

Science, and Art. No. XXI, for Deceniber, 15165. 
CONTENTS: 

I. Essays on the Lake Scheol of Poetry. No. 2. On 
the Habits of Thought inculcated by Wordsworth. 11. 
On the Revival of a Taste for our Aucient Literature. 
IIL. Prediction. IV. Some Accuunt of the Life of Hec- 
tor Macneill. V. Chateau of Coppet Letter Third. 
Vi. Tiistan d’Acunha, &c. VIL Letter from Lieute- 
pant King, now employed in completing a Survey of 
New Holland. Vill. Oa the Stocks, or Pule Funds. 
IX. An Historical and Geographical Essay on the Trade 
and Coinmunication of the Arabians aud Persians with 
Russia and Scandinavia, during the Middle Ages. X. 
Observations on the Provincial Language and Litera- 
ture, by A.W. Sehlegel. XE. Ou the Crusades (Trans- 
lated fromm the German of Frederick Schlegel). NIT. 
Poemsand Plays by the Duchess of Neweastle. XIII. 


prinatks on Tranug XIV. Catalogue of Pictures at 
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Augsburg XV Some Accouut of the Life and Wree 
ings of Ensign aud Adjutaut Odoherty. X VE. Dr. uy. 
tick Sternstare’s First Letter on the Nati aal Charaetey 
of the Seots XVIL. Siagular Anecdote. XNVIEE. 4 
Portrait. XIX. Kiery. NX. General Ludlow's My 
nument. XXII. Literary Premium. NATL. Sketchy of 
the Life of Albert Thorvalldsen. XAT. North-west 
Passage. Expedition under Captain Ross and Lieute. 
uant Parry, in the Isabella and Alexander. XNXty 
Versification of a Passage in Purehas. XXNV. On Na. 
val Education. XAAVIL Reflections cecasioned by some 
late Sins of the Pablic Prints. XNVtf. Literary and 
Scieutific TuieNigence —Werks preparing for Publica 
tion.—Monthly List of New Publications NAXVUE 
Monthly Register —Commercial Report.—Miteorolo 
gical Report. —Promotionsand Appointments.— Births, 
Marriages, and Deaths, 

Printed for Juhu Murray, Albeinarle Street, Loudon 


INSTITUTION for the GRATUITOUS 
CURE of CATARACT, No. 12, Windmill Street, 
Tottenham Court Road, under the Patronage of His 
Royal Highness the Prince Regent, aud couducted 
by JOHN STEVENSON, Es, Great Russell Street, 
Bedford Square, Surgeou-Oculist aud Aurist to their 
Royal Highnesses the Duke of York and the Priuce 
Leopold of Saxe Cobourg; Member of the Royal 
College of Surgeons; and Lecturer ou the Anatomy, 
Diseases, and Operations, of the Eye and Ear. 

THIS Lastitution, since 


has been the means of restoring to sight a very consi- 





its establishment, 


derable number of indigent persons, at various periods 
of life, from infancy toextreme old aye, who were either 
born or afterwards became blind with Cataract. The 
practice of this Institution is not guided by an unvary- 
ing adherence to any one mode of operation, that mode 
being iu every case preferred which Mr. Stevenson has 
ascertained, by experience, tu be best suited to the cif- 
ferent species aud peeuliar state of tne disease *. 
Patients of either sex, and at all ages, froin any part 
of the Umted Kingdom, and with no other recommen 
dation than that of poverty, may obtain the necessary 
information respecting adimission, by applying person- 
ally to the Matron, in Windinill Street; or to Messrs. 
Griffiths, 13, Tottenham Court Road, the Apothecaries 
tu the Institution; every Monday, Weduesday, and Fri- 
day Morning, before Twelve o'Clock. But to prevent 
disappointment to those who, from ignorance of the 
specific nature of the Charity, indiscriminately seek 
its assistance for every variety of ocular complaints, it 


| should be distinctly understood, tiiat this Institution 1s 


: confined exclusively to those cases of lost or impaired 





sight, of which Cataract is the real or supposed cause. 
Mr. Stevenson's private enzagemeuts in the medicaland 
surgical treatment of Diseases of the Fye and Ear 
obliging bim, in future, to limit his gratuitous services 
to this particular ailinent of the Organ of Vision 

Although Mr. Stevenson first organized, aud has since 
supported this Tustitution at his own individual ex- 
pense, the increasing number of applicants for reliet ad- 
monish him no longer to refuse accepting, as he has lu- 
therto done, the proffered pecuniary coutributions of 
such as inay feel a gratification in co-operating with 
him in the object of this Tustitution. 

London, Nov. 4, 1813. 


® The History, Symptoms, Causes, different kinds of 
Cataract, and most appropriate Treatinent for each, are 
fully deseribed in the Secoud Edition of Mr. Stevenson's 
“Practical Treatise on Cataract?” of which a Thin 
Edition, with the Author's latest improveineuts, is pre 
paring for the Press. 
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